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VERMIN- KILLER: 
A VALUABLE AND USEFUL | 
COMPANION rox FAMILIES, 
Is TOWN AND COUNTRY: 
Containing ſafe and quick methods of Deſtroying 
Bucs, LIE, FLEAS, Rats, Mick, MoLes, WAZ EIS, 


: | 3 2 
1 1 Lg 


— 


CArERILLARS, FROGS, PrsMIRES, SNAILS, FLIES, 


Morus, EARAwIGS, Wass, Pol E-cArs, Bapoxns, 
Foxes, Orrrns, 


And FISH and BIRDS of all Kinds, G Fe. 
ro WHICH ARE ADDED 
USEFUL FAMILY KEKCETETY 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF 


MEDICINES 
For the Cure of Common DISORDERS. 
e 


GENTLEMAN FARRIER;. 


OR, DIRECTIONS FOR THE 


Puxcuas E, Manac EMENT, and Curt of HORSES, 
THE COMPENDIOUS 


GARDENER and HUsBANDMANz, 


OR, OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE To 
/ GARDENING, HUSBANDRY, Sc. 


With divers other Matters, well hy the Notice of the Country Gentle» 
. man, the Farmer, and every Houſe-keeper. * 
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Receipt to prevent the breeding of Buss. 


TDUGS are commonly generated in feather- 
LI beds, and from infectious ſmells arid yapours 
ariſing from them. Theſe venomous Inſects are ſel- 
dom found in rooms where there are no beds. The 
beſt. preventive Remedy is to leave the windows of 
your rooms open in the day- time, and to waſh them 
frequently. The uſe of Straw-beds has been recom- 
mended as a preſervative againſt Bugs; but this will 
be not much regarded by thoſe who have been uſed 
to ſleep in an eaſter manner. When Bugs have got 
into your houſes, the following Receipts for getting 
rid of them have been approved by the beſt Judges. 


"DV 3$E<20C 2s 
Nie method of deſtroying them. 
Spread Gun- powder, beaten ſmall, about the cre- 
vices of your bedſtead; fire it with a match, and 


keep the ſmoak in; do this for an hour or more, 
ene Fi EB Goal Lode EY „ 6 and 


P - 


1 
and keep the room cloſe ſeveral hours; or ſprigs. of 
Fern laid on the boards, will kill them. g 

Boil a handful of Wormwoud and white Helle- 
bore, in a proper quantity af. Urine, till half of it is 
evaporated ; and waſh the Joints of 488 bedſteads 
with the remainder. 

Infuſe a quantity of unſlack 4 Lime in a quart of 
Watef, which having ſtood three or four days, pour 
off che Water; add a quantity of common Salt, and 

ply this mixture to the bedſtead, or other infeſted 
Places, till the Bugs are deſtroyed. Oe | 

Brimſtone burnt under the Joints and ctevices of | 
the bedſtead; will drive them out, when they may be 
caſily killed. The room ſhould be kept ſhut While 
this is done twice or three times in a weck. 

Mix the juice of wild Cucumbers with good Tar, 
ſtirring i it for tWO days five times each day, and then 
rub it well on the bedſtead. ; 

White-wine Vinegar, mixed: with peer: of 
Squills, and rubbed into the bedſtead with a. ſponge 
will. deſtroy Bugs. 

\ They have been killed. by. the guts of Rabbit 
boiled i 10 water; and placed under the bed. 

Take the Gall of au Ox, and mix it with Vinegar; | 


or mix Ox-gall with the dregs of Oil, and rub it in 


the cracks or joints of your bedſiead. 
Powdered Brimſlone and old Oil mijxed together, 

is deemed a good ointment for the bedſtead. ; 

- Rub Four bedſtead with Vinegar and Glue boiled 

together, which: is accounted A f ure deſlroy er of 


g. | 
ke A Kandful of Worinwood and Nos with 
common. dil, and as much Water as will cover, the 
Wormwood and Rue; let this boil till the Water is 
eln then fran away the Water from tlie 


Hobs, and mix with 1 it. an e * of Mut- 
| toy 


. 
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i LR +: 
ton Suet, anoint the bedſtead with it; and the remedy 
is deemed effectual, | 
Waſh your room and bedſtead with Soap that has 
been left at the bottom of a tub after waſhing ; firſt 
boiling ſome Onions with the Soap. 
Strong Vinegar, mixed with Salt, being ſprinkled 
in a room, is good acainſt Bugs and Fleas.— Vinega 
alone, or Rue, Wormwood and . are good 
preventive remedies. I IT . 
Twice a month, in hot weather, bends in your 
chamber three ounces of Guinea-pepper ' on a 
Chaffing-diſh of coals, taking carę to keep the doors 
and windows faſt: but let no ane remain in the 
room, as the canſcquence would be very pre- 
judicial. 
Bruiſe Wormwood and Muſtard, and boil 43 
in Water fifteen minutes; then mix ſome Salt with the 
Water, and waſh your fleors and bedſteads, as a re- 
medy againſt other vermin beſides. Bugs. 
| Waſh vour rooms and bedſteads twice a wad 
with Water in which the rind of green Walnuts well 
bruiſed has been ſteeped three or four days. 5 
Waſh your bedſteads, floors and walls, with Water 
made ſtrong by the bojling Colloquintida leeds 1 in it 
for a quarter of an hour. | . 
A Bear's ſkin hung in your room: is ſaid to be ef 
ſectual. to drive awav Bugs. , 3 
Baſket-makers fell a Trap made of Wicker o : 
catch Bugs. It muſt be about eighteen inches in 5 — 
depth, and bor feet and an half long, or mote if 
the bed be wide. Place this at the head of the b&d, 
at the bottom of the pillow; and in the mgrftung they 
will. creep into it, when "oy _ eaſily be taken 
away, and deſtroyed. 
| Fill a number of bags kad foll of holes, wad 
diied Wormwood, and lay them betwecn your bedand, 
lacking, mats or boards, and fome under the bolſter, 
N | B 2 | | and 
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and on the floor under the bed. The breeding of 


Bugs and Fleas is prevented by this practice. 

Finally; and as a great promoter of cleanlineſs, 
keep your rooms decent, ſet open the Windows early 
every morning, and lay your bed- cloaths open 


for ſome hours. 


Various methods of deftroying LIC E. 


Boil freſh Butter, mixed with Pepper, to a ſalve: 
then cut off the hair, anoint the head, and cover it 
with a night-cap. 

Boil Rats-bane in ſpring Water. When it is pretty A 
well boiled, keep the Water for uſe. Rub it occa- 
ſionally on the head; put on a cap, and tie it cloſe. 
This muſt be uſed with the utmoſt care, and the 
hands: waſhed clean after it; for it is a ſtrong poi- 


fon... £17 OG 


Rub in Stave's-acre powdered among the hair, and 


it kills them: or Oil and Stave's-acre will have the 


fame effect. 
Mix the Juice of Broom with Oil of Muſtard or 


Radiſh; and anoint the head with the preparation. 


Boil Aramanthus (which. is ſold by the apothe- 
caries) in Lye, and waſh the head with it : or boil 


5 equal quantity of Hogs-lard and Olibanum, 5 


anoint the heads of the children. 
Rub the part affected with Salt and Water; or mix 
Allum and Alloes with Onion and Vinegar, and 


apply. it to the aggrieved part. 


Make a ſalve of one ounce of Bees-wax, three 
drachms of Staves-acte, and three ounces of Olive- 
oil; anoint the- head with it, and both Lice and Nits 
wilt be deſtroyed. 

Louſe-herb, two. drachms; Julipetie and red 
Orpiment, each a drachm, mixed with Oil and Vine- 
gar, i is allowed to be a good ointment. | 7 

10 


/ 


a * _ n 
5 _ X 


# 5 24 
To. kill LICE on the Jaw in | Bro, of 


or on SH1p-BoarD, Tc. þ 

Take an ounce of Cream, or freſh Butter, add three- 
pennyworth of Quickſilver: warm them in a luted 

tf loam, ſtirring them continually till they are 
well mixed: ſteep in this a piece of linen cloth three 
inches ſquare, which you muſt ſew up in a ſmall blk | 
bag, and wear it round the neck. 

Buy at the apothecary's ſome flowers of Flour, Sad 
boil them moderately 1 in lye, with which waſh the 
head, and it will take away the ſcurf, as well as de- 
ſtroy the Lice. Or take two drachms of Staves-acre, 
and of Salt-petre and Sandrach a drachm each; mix 
them well with Vinegar and Oil, and ule the com 
poſition as an omtment, 


A long drought will cauſe vent ſorts of inn; {2 


ſuch as Gooſberry, Sweetbriar, C, to become 
louſy. - The remedy is, to waſh them- with cold 
water, by frequently daſhing it againſt them. | 
Tor the cure of Crabelice. —Anoint with- black 
Soap, or waſh with decoction of Penny-royal; or 
waſh yourſelf often with tlie juice of ſtinking Gla+ 
don, or Marjoram boiled in Water. 6 
To deſtroy Lice in the Eye-lids—Rub them th 
Vinegar of Squills, or Brimſtone and Water, ot 
Salt Water, or Allum and Aloes; and anoint mn 
* of che Eye Aids. 0 „ Vl colon 


Different Mernons of deſtroying FLE A $. 


Sprinkle your . With Lavender fn 
Wormwood boiled thoroughly i in Vinegar ; 6r they 
may be deſtroyed by laying. Winter-ſavory | in .the 
bed-chamber. by 
Put under the bed a bag with holes in it, fitted 


with Wormwogd thoroug Shy dried; or uſe Flea- 
| wort 


3 
wort in the ſame manner: or you may kill them by 
putting under the bed, or pillow, Nut- leaves, Worm- 
Sad, Eye- averon, green Coriander, and Lavender. 

Goat's-milk and Lye, ſprinkled about the room, 
was deemed-an' infallible remedy, 1 in ancient times. 

Strew unſlacked Lime in your chambers: Penny- 
royal, alſo, wrapt in a cloth, and laid in your bed, 
drives Fleas away : put: in fret: once in ſeven or . 
da 8. 

Boil Muſtard-ſeed 5 in Water, and iprinkle che room 
with: it: likewiſe the hot ſort of Arſmart, ſtrewed in 


A chamber, will kill all the Fleas: as docs Onions 


and Soap-lees boiled together, and ſprinkled in tlie 


oom. 
© Elder-leaves vaing gathered with the dew on them, 


avid placed in your room, all.the Fleas will gather to 


it, and may be eaſily killed : or March Fleabane 


burnt in the chamber, or * about 1 it, will drive 
them Way. SE 
Provide yourſelf with an earthen pot, and cut a 
hole in the floor, fo large that the pot may ſtand in 
it with the mouth even with the floor; then put in 
bruiſed Laurel and Roſe- leaves, and che Fleas will 
o into the pot: or, ſmear the pot either with Bull's 
t. Goa s- blood, or the blood of an Ox mixed with 
Soot. and in a day or two all the Fleas will get inte 
the pot. Or inſtead of a pot ſet as above, take: an 
earthen diſh or platter, ſmear it wich the bruiſed 


Laurel leaves, &c. and jt will anſwer JOE * | 


poſe as Wr II 

Place in the middle of this: room a foul}: piece of 
board, rubbed over with Hag s-ereafe, and all the 
Fleas will gather to it: or ſmear a .trencher with 


| Badecr's-blood, and it will gather the Fleas together, 


* 


and Kill them; or Coloquinia, Oil, and Worm: P 


* voog. 


«s -, 


8 x # 2. 


AP 


wood boiled in Water, and ſprinkled- in the en 


will produce the ſame effect. 

To get rid of Fleas, and Wall. lice. <<. Sprinkle 
the houſe with a decoction of Thiſtle and Arſmart, 
or Coloquintida, Bramble, or Golewort- leaves; and 
this will drive them away: or if you anoint a ſtick 
with Hedge-hog's Greaſe, "the Fleas will begin to ſtick 
to it as ſoon as you place it in the room. 

Procure Lavender, Rue, Southernwood, Worms 
wood, Savory, Flea-ſeed, Walnut- leaves; laying all, 
or ſome of theſe, under the blankets; or boil them 
in Vinegar and Bea? "eons; and ſprinkle the bed 
with 1t. 


Wars 1 @ Lil RATS and MICE. | 


Io the Powder. of Arſenic (vulgarly calle: 
Ratſbane) add. freſh Butter, made · into a -paſte, with - 
Wheat, or Barley-meal and Honey, Spread pieces 


of chis mixture about thoſe parts of the houſe they 


moſtly frequent: they will eagerly eat of it, and when 


they have ſo done, will drink till: they: burſt; - As 
this is a ſlrong poiſon, you muſt uſe it with caution, 
and always. waſh your hands afterwards.—Unſlack'd 
Lime and Oatmeal aud togeiher, will 1 5 
* them. 

Oatmeal and erred Glaſs only. or add to = 


Pa: freſh Butter, and lay near their haunts : or filings 


of iron mixt with Oatmeal, or with Tong or Oat- 
meal-flour, will have the fare effect. 


Fry a piece of ruſty Bacon, and lay. it in the _- | 


dle of a board three feet ſquare, covering the board 
pretty thick with Bird-lime; only leaving ſome nar- 
row alleys in the board, for the Mice or Rats to get 
at the Bacon; in doing which they will frequently 
bet among che Lime, and be caught. In Stafford 
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ire it is cuſtomary to put Bird dime * their 

oles, and they running among it, it will flick to 
chem ſo chat they will not leave ſcratching till they 
kill themſelves, Or take Sn, and Colo- 
guintida, make it into a paſte, and | ay it in the places 
where they haunt, ' _ . 

The ſeeds of wild Cucumbers, and. black Helle. 
58 mixed with ſuch food as, they eat, will kill 
them. Or, powdered Hellebore mixed with Wheat 
or Barley- meal only, made into a ſtiff paſte with ho- 
ney, and laid where they come, occaſions their pre- 
ſent death: But let the perſon who mixes this Pre- 


Paration, be cautious in the uſe of it. 
When you have catched a Rat or Mouſe, cut or 


beat him teverely, and let him go, and. he. will make 
ſuch a crying noiſe, that his companions will leave 
the place. me perſons flea off the ſkin of their 


| heads ; but this r to be too cruel to prac- 


Mix” Honey, Medheotin,': diner: Amine, and 
white Hellebore, with Wheat or Barley-flour; make 
the whole into a ſtrong paſte; throw it into thei 
holes, and it kills them. Some perſons deftroy nts 
putting Hemlock-leed into their holes. 
Make a paſte of bitter Almonds, -Coloquimils, 


er Wheat, or Oat-flour, with Mead or Honey, 


and put it in their holes, or —f it dee _ fre- 
quent. and it will 1 i 

Mis filings of Iron or Steel with. a 1 paſte ale 
of Wheat or Barley-meal, and Honey. or Mead; and 
they will be deſtroyed as ſurely as they eat of it. — 
Some perſons ſay that laying the ſkin'of a Deer in a 
Toom Where ow uſe to iniquent, will drive. ther 


away. 


If Hog dard: be mixed with the Brains of A 
Weaſel, and diſtributed about a room in bits as big 
A | | | 9 


FS 1} 


as big as a nut, they will not come thither; 

If Oak-aſhes are put into their holes, they willrun 
amongſt them, by which means they will get the 
ſcab, of which they will die. 

Smallage-ſeed, Nigella, Origanum ; the fames of 
any of theſe burnt, will drive them out of your houſes, 
Likewiſe Lupins, or green Tamarinds burnt in the 
room will rid you of theſe vermin. 

If the infuſion of Wormwood be put into printing- 
ink, they will never eat the paper with which it 1s 
printed, a 

Cork cut into ſmall ſlices, and fried in Suet, will | 
certainly kill them, if it be laid where they come. | 


To kill Frerp-Mice and Rars. 


Go out in the Dog-days, when the fields are to- 
lerably bare, and having found their neſts or holes, 
which are in ſhape and ſize like an augre-hole, into 
- which put Hemlock-ſced, or Hellebore mixed with 

Barley, and they will eat of it ſo as to deſtroy them 
ſelves. 

To prevent your Seed- corn from being deſtroyed 
by nel vermin, ſteep it in Bull's-gall, and they will 
not touch it; or powder green Glaſs, and mix with 
it as much Copperas, beaten fine: add alſo as much 
Honey as will make the whole into a paſte, and all 

the Rats and Mice will quit your helds. | 

Fill up their holes with Laurel or Roſe- leaves; or 
uſe a mixture of black Hellebore, bitter Almonds, 
wild Cucumber, and Hen-bane-ſced, beat together, 
and made into a paſte with Barley-meal or Oil, This 
will 1 them, if put into their holes, in fields or 


houſes. 
Theſe vermin are very fond of Artichokes: to pre- 


vent their devouring them, therefore, wrap Wool a- 
bout the roots, and they will decamp; or they may 


IL RT 
be driven away by firewing plenty of Horle-dung, or 
Fig- tree aſhes. 
The beſt method to catch them in the field, is to 
fill an Earthen-pot half way with Water, put it in 


the ground, and cover it over with a board that has a 
'hole in the middle; then cover the board with ſtraw, 


haum, or ſuch rubbiſh, under which the Mice taking 


ſhelter, creep to the hole, and will be drowned ” 
falling through into the Water. 

A good Trap for Gardens and Orchards, is 
three Sticks placed like a figure of 4, bait it with 
"Cheeſe, and lay it upon a Tile, which falling down 
when they toueh it, will kill them. Some perſons 


* mix Sand with their Corn, which deters them Som 


. burrowing in it, by falling into their ears. 
* | 


Aezruon of preſerving Corn from Micr and 
RATS. 


Place in the dbb four or ſix Poſts, according to 
" the ſize of your Granary ; let theſe be from ſix to nine 
feet high, on the top of which muſt be'a floor of wood 
to put your Corn on; and about the Poſts put Dutch 
T tes, which being Imooch, the vermin cannot get 
up. — When you erect a Granary or a Barn, let it be 
wich fides and a roof :—if only a Stack, cover it with 
Thatch.— Sometimes the ſupporters are made with 
two ſtones, the bottom one being three feet high, two 
in width at the bottom, and one at the top; over this 
is laid another ſtone about a yard over, and frequenily 
of a circular figure, which is the beſt. The Corn 
which is for ſtacking muſt be bound in ſheaves, that 
the cars may be turned inwards to prevent Crows, 
-Pigeons, and other birds from getting at it, —lf you 
think that Mice or Rats have got into your Granary, 
thruſt a greaſy Stick into it, and by gnawing the Stick, 


they 


7 — 


is | 


they will diſcover themſelves. t;tBats, and Rear- 
mice may bedriven away by the ſmoak of Ivy burned 
on che ſpot. 


The War to deſtroy XO. E 8. 


Tuo. or three heads of Onions, Leaks, or Garlick, 
thruſt into their holes, will cauſe them to run out as 
if ſtupified ; when they may be cally catched by . 
dog, or ſtruck with a ſpear. 

The juice of wild Cucumber, or the dregs of oil, 
poured into their holes, effectually kills them. Or, 
having made a ſtrong. Lye of Water and Copperas ; 
early in the morning pierce holes in all the Mole- 


Hills with a large ſtick, and pour this Water into the 
holes in the evening, and it will deſtroy them. 


Take black or white Hellebore, and mix: it into a 
paſte made of Wheat-flour, Milk, and ſweet Wine, 


or Metheglin, and the white of an Egg. Of this; 


pellets of the ſize of a nut put into their holes; will 
be greedily devoured, and ſoon cauſe their death. 
Put Roſin and Brimſtone, Bees-wax; and Cedar. na 
cut ſmall, into an earthen pottle with a narrow neck 
and large belly. When theſe ingredients have Rood 
a-while on the fire, make faſt all the Mole-holes but 
one, which being properly opened, put the neck o 
the pottle into it, and they will be choaked by the 
{moke. ; 
' Make a paſte of the powder of the Bark of Dogs: 
Cole, mixed with Rye, Barley, or Wheat-flour, and 
Wine and Milk: put {mall bits of this into their 
holes, and they will feed on it till they die. Mark- 
ing-ſtone, mixed with wild Cucumber-juice will kill 
them, if poured into their holes, —Some perſons place 
traps at the mouths of their holes; and ſometimes 


they are e deſtroyed by Cats and tame Weaſels. 
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"Where 3 it might be hurtful to dig or break up your 
ground much, the fuming the holes with Garlick, 
Brimſtone or other ill- ſcented things, will drive them 
away; and if a-dead Mole is put into a N 
Haunt, they will totally leave the place. 

The following, however extraordinary, is ſaid to 
bo an indiſputable fact. In the ſpace. of ten days, in 
the ſpring- time, in a ground of 190 acres, near three 
buſhels of old and young Moles were taken; and upon 
caſting up their neſts only, which are always built in 


a large heap twice as big as the reſt, the old ones would 


— come to look for their young, which they 

would carry away. 

 'Blith, in his Book of Huſbandry, fays, that if you 
— a conveniency of conveying Water over your 
ground it will deſtroy them as far as it goes. 

The method of taking Moles in trenches, is very 
hurtful to the ground: To prevent that damage, 
therefore, provide yourſelf with a Mole- ſpear, or ſtaff, 
and go, gently, towards where you ſee them at work; 
but not between them and the wind, leſt they ſhould | 
dbſerve you; then, as they work, ſtrike at them with 
your Mole-ſtaff, and obſerve which way the earth 
falls moſt : If the Mole caſts towards you, ſtrike ſome- 
thing beyond her; It ſhe caſt to the left hand, ſtrike 
towards the right, and ſo on the contrary to the caſt- 
ing up of the plain ground, ſtrike down, and there 
Jet it remain: then take out the tongue in the Staff, 
and with the flat end dig round about your Grain to 


the end thereof, to fee if you have killed the Mole; 
but if you have miſſed your aim, leave the hole open. 


and withdraw for a ſhort time, for poſſibly ſhe will re- 
turn again to ſtop the hole; in which caſe ſtrike again, 
and if you miſs your aim, pour a large quantity of 


Water into the hole, which will certainly drive her 


un, Moles are taken by being watched for 
as 


1 
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as they go out, or return from feeding 3 in the morn- 
in Bo 
Wh © you goto "TY take with you a quantity 
of Water, and as the plough opens the new-made 
Mole-holes, pour in Water enough to drive them out, 
and you may eaſily deſtroy them. "Trenches made 
in the Spring will catch them in other land. © - 

By the ſides of banks, in cart-ruts, in March and 
April, when the ground is ſoft, and they burrow but a 
ſmall depth into the earth, having obſerved new-made 
hills, tread them down ſoftly; an then, at her cuſtom- 
ary hours of working, (which i in Spring- time is generally 
about ſix, eight, and eleven in the morning, and three, 
four, and ſeven, in the afternoon) ſhe will raiſe up 


the earth i in the trenches : You muſt then liſten and 


watch carefully, and you will ſee or hear her move 
the earth in the Trench. Then fix the broad end of 
your Staff acroſs the hole behind her, and place your 


foot before her, thus ſtopping up the Way, both be- 
hind and before; ; and then take her ap, with your 


Spattle. | 
About ſun- riſing Moles generally 80 abroad: 


moilt weather they go out both morning and I | 


noon ; but in dry, hot weather, ſeldom but in the 
morning: They wark under hedges, buſhes, and 


trees, in froſt weather : In winter, and in wet ſea- 


ſons, they lie chiefly under the roots of trees, in 


hedges or banks, and go out every morning to feed; 


returning in about two hours: When the weather is 


dry, they go two or three hundred yards. Having 


remarked where they have been, mako Trenches, and 
chop down, with the broad end of your Staff, the 
earth Which the Mole hath raiſed, or paſſed through, 


and tread it down with your foot lightly in trenches: 
make trenches in the moſt convenient places: if this 
be near their holes, it is beſt to take them going out; 


or 
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un 
ar returning. The moſt proper places for making 


trenches, are by the hdes of hedges, or near the 


banks, and roots of trees. 

It has been ſaid, that if i in rendering time, a bitch 
Mole is drawn ox led along the ground with a ſtring. 
the Bucks will follow, ſo that they may be catched, 
by a pot placed in the ground for that purpoſe. 

The method of conſtructing the beſt inſtruments to 
deſtroy Moles, is as follows : procure a Board, five 
inches in length, and three inches and a half wide: 
Raiſe on one ſide of it two fmall hoops or arches, 
and the ſame at each end, like the ends of a tilt-boat 
or waggon, but big enough for the Mole to paſs 
through :—Make a hole in the middle of the Board, 
of a ſize to put a Gooſequill through it -—This being 
done, provide a Stick about two inches and a half 
long, and of ſuch à fize, that the end of it may juſt 
enter the hole in the middle of the Board: You muſt 
likewiſe cut a Hazel or other Stick, which being fixed 


in the ground, may ſpring up like a ſpring commonly 


ſet for fowls ; next faſten to the end of the Springing- 
Rick; a ſtrong link of Horle-hair that will {lip freely; 
prepare likewiſe four ſmall hooked Sticks: then open 


the Mole's furrow, fit in the ſmall Board with bent 


hoops. downwards, that ſhe may paſs directly through 


the two. ſemi- circular hoops. Before you fix the 


Board, you muſt put the hair-line through the middle 
of it, and place it round, that it may anſwer to the 
two End- hoops, and with the ſmall Sticks, and care- 
fully put in the hole to ſtop the knot of the hair- 
line place it in earth in the paſſage, and having 
made it faſt, by thruſting in the four hooked Sticks, 
cover it with mold, and when the Mole goes either 
way, the knot will paſs through the hole, and the 
Spring _ catch her by the neck, owing to her diſ- 
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larly. Although this deſcription may appear tedious, 
yet it is very ſimple, and eaſily performed. Swine are 
not ſo detrimental to the ground as theſe vermin 
are, | | | 
Dig a hole in the earth, and therein put a glaſs 
pot, wide at the bottom and narrow at the top : place 
it on a level with the ſurface, and put into it a ſtink- 
ing Crab-fiſh, which the Moles will readily ſmell, and 
fall into the pot. Some perſons put a pot in the 
ground, with a living Mole, and burn Brimſtone in 
it, on which her cries will bring them, and they will 
fall in: Others uſe only a live Mole, without Crab or 
Brimſtone, which has been found to anſwer the fame 
end. | | | 
The beſt method to kill Moles, is to bruiſe and 
pound together the root of Palma Chriſti with white 
Hellebore then paſs the whole through a fine ſieve, 
and having mixed with it whites of Eggs, Barley- 
meal, Mead or Milk, and a little Wine, make pellets 
of it, and put them into the holes. Some people make 
a mixture of red Earth, and the juice of wild Cucum- 
bers, and fill their holes with it : Others dig- holes 
round the hills; and the Moles finding the air come 
to them, will quit their habitations. 1 


Some farmers, watching the motion of thę ground 


when they perceive it heave, drive in a Spade . before 
the hole, and bring up the animal. This method, 
when well managed, is generally ſucceſsful, —Others 
uſe a thick piece of Wood, ſtuck full of long Nails, 
and watching for the heaving of the ground, thruſt 
down the log of Wood forcibly, by which the Mole 
is ſo ſtupified, as to be eaſily catched. | 
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ö The beſt way to deſtroy Weaſels, is to ho gal- | 
Ammoniac, beat it, and mix it with the white of an 
Egg. Wheat-flour, and Honey. The Weaſels are 
Killed by eating of this, laid in ſmall bits i in the places 
where they frequent. 
5 17 fright away Mice, * Bells about the Neck 
of a tame Weaſel, and let him run about the houſe. 
It is in the nature of theſe animals to deſtroy Mice ; 
for which reaſon ſome people love to keep them. 

Jo prevent Weaſels ſucking the Eggs of your 
Poultry, ſtrew Rue about the places where the Hens 
lay ; and the Weaſel will keep his diſtance. 

Weaſels may be driven away by the ſmell of a 

burnt Cat; as all animals are terrified at the — 
Wo one of their own, or a ſimilar Kind; 405 


> 1% 


OF CATERPILLARS. 


LY is generally known how deſtructive Caterpillars 
are to the Leaves of Trees, to Cabbages, and almoſt 
all other Vegetables. Their numerous encreaſe on 
Trees may be prevented by gathering them off in 
winter, taking away the prickets that cleave to the 
branches, and throwing them in the fire. 

Another method is to rub Tar round the bottom 
of your tree: then putting a number of Ants in a bag, 
hang them ſo that they may touch the body of the 


tree. The Tar will prevent the Ants from getting 


down, and thus they will * che Caterpillars, 
= want of other food, 


wa 
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* 
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To deſtroy Caterpillars on Cabbages, and Cole- 
worts, ſome people ſprinkle ſalt Water over them; 
and this is often found to be effectual. 

They may be driven away by ſtrewing Fig-aſhes 
over them; but if this does not anſwer, mix an 
equal quantity of lees' of Oil, and the urine of an 
Ox, boil them together, and when cold, ſprinkle 
it on the Herbs and Plants, and it will deſtroy them. 

Some kill them by ſprinkling the Trees or Plants 
with Water in which field Crabs have been ſteeped 
after being bruiſed. Brimſtone burnt among the 
Trees, will alſo deſtroy them.—Gardeners ſhake them 
off their plants in a morning; for they will readily , 
fall before they have recovered from the cold of the 
night. An eaſy method of catching Caterpillars, is, 
to bind whiſps of Hay or Straw about your Trees, 
| There are various kinds of Caterpillars, but the 
| moſt hurtful are the Wolf and Calender-worm, 
which conceal themſelves in the hearts of the Flower 
buds, cloſing them up, ſo that the leaves cannot diſpla 
themſelves, and totally deſtroying them: the Tree 
which are early blowers, appear as if, they had been 


; finged by lightning : thoſe that blow late, are leſs lia- £ 
; ble to be thus infected. * 
1 To kill Caterpillars, and other hurtful inſects; 
5 Take one ounce of Aſſafcætida, and three ounces of 
b : Wormwood ; ſteep and break them ; boil the whole 


in four pails of Water, in the open air, becauſe the 


\ ſmell is offenfive, When they are boiled, ſtrain the 
, ingredients through a Linen-cloth, and uſe the Li- | 
= quor, when cold, at pleaſure, before the buds are 3 
1 opened, and the Tree will not be injured: You may D 1 
. likewiſe add 'Coloquintida, Tobacco-ſtalks, wilde 

Vines, and ſeveral other ingredients ol a ſimilar qua». 
0 lity. 
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Of Garen Bucs, which damage PLants, &c. 

The way to kill green Bugs i in gardens, is to ſprin⸗ 

kle the places where they lodge with Juice of Hen- 

bane, infuſed in ſtrong Vinegar. —Some perſons water 
the plants on which they ſettle, with the cold decoc- 
tion of Muſtard and Laurel-ſeed, mixed with Wa- 
ter: others preſs them to death with their fingers: or 
they may be deſtroyed by Flea-bane, boiled in Wa- 
ter, being ſprinkled on them. 

7 VIxE-FxETTEEVS, are to be. deſtroyed by fiicking a 
Nod, half a foot high in the ground, with Mugs or 
Cups turned. over the top of it, and they will creep 
under for ſhelter, ſo tliat they may be eaſily taken. 

As an effectual remedy againſt all kinds of inſets: 

5 ; hurtful to Flowers; take eight or nine Crabs; put 

; them in an earthen pot with Water, and let them 

tand in the open air eight. days: then take of this: 
— aver: and while the Iuſects are very young. water 
. Your Mans wich it, repeating this once in n eight 


n 


1 
. The propereſt time for killing them is in Fabay 
3 ary, in the ditches, when and where they begin to 
ſpaun. * 


Take the Gall of an Ox, Sheep or Goat: braile 
| 2, and place it at the edge of the Water, and the 
. Frogs will gather to it. . \ 
If you place a“ Lantern: and Candle upon che fide, 


8 % . of the Water or River that waſhes your garden, this 
will prevent the Frogs from croaking.—Toads will 
not come near your Sage, if Rue is planted on the 

5 ſame ſpot. - 1 | 

0 | boa ; : . | Worm- 


TI us ] 
Wormwood planted in divers places, will drive away 
All Snakes and Adders.—Thoſe reptiles may alſo be 
driven away, by ſmoaking the places of their reſort 


with Hartſhorn or Lilly-roots, burning in a fire- 
pan.—The fame effect will be prodaced by the roots 


of Centaury laid about your ground; or by Deer's- 
ſuet Ihe: ſcent of burnt old Shoes, or other ſtink- 


ing ſtuff, will drive them away ; as will Aſh-tree- 


boughs, while the green leaves ate on them. 5 
The Juice of Afh-tree-leaves ſqueezed into good 


White-wine or Beer, and uſed either as a drink or to 


waſh the. wound with, covering the place ſtung with 
Aſh-tree-leaves, will cure the bite of a Snake or an 
Adder. | 

If in the moths of Abril or May, you lay freſh 
Dung in the places where they come, it will draw 
them to it. Turn up the Dunghill in July or Au- 
guſt, and you will find both them and their Eggs. 
You ſhould do this two or three times in the Sumter 
deſtroying as often as you find them, 

You may draw into one place, all the Snakes and 
Addeis which inſeſt your grounds, by-the following 
method: Take a handful of Onions, and ten River 


_ Erab-fiſh ; beat them well together, and lay them on- 


the ſpot o which vou intend to atract the eres 


tures, 


l 


Of SPIDERS, FLIES, FARWIGS, Get 17 


2 Spiders, Flies, Earwigs, And Piſmires,  ars 
very troubleſome” vermin in a garden, eſpecially 


where Carnatibns,  &, are preſerved; for they 
are ſo fond of theſe flowers, that,- without pro- 
per attention to prevent them, they will eat off all the 
fweet part of the bottom of the leaves, and totally de- 
firoy them. — Some people, to W this, exect 

D 2 Stands, 
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Stands, which have a baſon of earth or lead, con- 


ſtantly filled with Water, round each ſupporter.— 


Others procure the: hollow claws of Lobſters, Crabs, 
Kc. and, hanging them in different parts of the gar- 
den, the inſeds creep into them, and. are eaſily taken; 


but the claws muſt be often ſearched. Wall-fruit is 


likewiſe preſerved from theſe inſects, by t the ſame di- 
ligent care. 


July- flower are very liable to injury from Sun 
and Rain, from too frequent Watering, and from Ear- 
wigs and Piſmires. The Sun, by drying the ground 
too much, withers them; the Rain ſpots them; too 
frequent watering, particularly at the laſt blowing, ; 
polls them; Earwigs devour the leaves, cauſing them 


to fall out of the ſhell; and piſmires make holes in 


the leaves, and gnaw the flowers.— The way to pre- 
ſerve them, is to let the Sun be on them only one hour. 
in a day, and they will retain their beauty for a long 


time, 


To ſave your flowers from the above-mentioned, 


devouring inſects, boil Glue in Linſeed-oil, which 


place round your tubs, four inches in breadth, and 
in climbing up. they will lick to it; but to take thoſe: 
that may get up, lay on the top of the July-flower- 


flicks, Lobſter's Claws, with Wool or Tow in them, 
and Paper-caps 3 ; and examine theſe | in the moni 
for your prey. 

Place in different pern Glaſſes, wk Water and 
Honey, in which the inſects will drown themſelves, 
Six or ſeven of thele Gaſs will be ſufficient. 


"PISMIKES 


- Laying a quantity of human Ordure on the Ant- 


pills occaſions them to leave the place,—Some de- 
45S | troy 
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firoy them by firing their neſts. Another manner 


of driving them away is by the root of wild Cucum- 


ber. Muſcle-ſhells burnt with Storax, and beat to 


powder, ſtrewed over the gardens where they are, 


will compel them to quit their holes, and prove their 
deſtruction. - © > 
Origanum, powdered, and ſpread among them, 
kills them; or Cirenicum, melted in Oil, will anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe:—Or, make a roll of Wool, newly 


plucked from the Sheep's belly, and encompaſs your 


flower-ſtem, five fingers in breadth. 

Smear the bottom of the trees all round with Tar, 
which will prevent their climbing; or put human Or- 
dure round the root or ſtem of the tree. 

Mix ſome powder of Arſenic with Honey; put it 


into a Box made of Cards or Paſteboards, pricked 


full of holes with a bodkin. Hang theſe boxes on 
the trees, and it will kill the vermin. Be careful not 


to make the holes too large, leſt Bees ſhould likewiſe 


get in, and be poiſoned. ' 

Some perſons hang a glaſs Bottle on the tree, with 
2 little Honey, or other ſweet Liquor in it, and it will 
draw. the Ants into it. If you do this, you muſt of- 
ten waſh the Bottle, and place it there again. They 
are N. killed by frequent watering the walks or 
pech. C 

In Winter, the Ant-hills ſhould be dug up, and the 
Core taken. out, that when you lay your Turf down, 
it may lie lower than the other ground. This pre- 


yents Ants returning, and the Rain and Froſt will de- 


ſtroy thoſe that remain. | 


p » » 7 


The dregs of Oil, mixed with Lupins, and rubbed 
aver the bottom of your plants, will preſerve them 
from Piſmires. — To keep your Sugar or Spice-box 
from theſe inſets you muſt cover it with white 

Wool, —Brimſtone powdered, and ſteeped in Water, 
EE, till 


* 


"x = 3 


till the Water is become. coloured, will drive them 
Way. 6 6 
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The beſt way to preſerve Tulips from Earth * 
Field-mice, Snails, &c, is to cover them with wooden 
Frames, four inches high, and grated ſo with cloſe 
Iron wires, that none of theſe vermin can get WR 
to injure them, 

Numbers of Snails are- commonly facing; on Wall- 
fruit; and in a dewy morning, you may eaſily find 
where they chiefly reſort; but the better way is to 


diſcover their haunts in a hard Winter, and to get rid 


of them. They are moſtly to be met with in holes 
of walls, behind cloſe old hedges, or old trees, or un- 
der 1 vou ſhauld. alſo be careful not to pluck 
the fruit they have begun to eat, but let it alone; for 

they will not begin a ſecond till they have finiſhed the 
firſt. —If you ſet boards, bricks, or tiles, hollow a- 
gainſt your pales, walls, &c. they will creep urider 
them for ſhelter; they get into theſe places about Mi- 
chaclmas, for. ſecurity during the Winter, unleſs you 
prevent it by deſtroying them in December, which is 


F the moſt proper time you can take. 
The method uſed by gardeners to catch "MEN is, 


to ſeck them out by break of day, or after rain, when 
they come out of the earth to "ous and are eaſily 
Silled. | 


FLIES, Ke. £ 
White Hellebore Reep'd in Milk or ſweet Wine, 
and ſprinkled about the room they come to, will ef. 


e's” kill non" Origanym and Allum, 
bruiſed 


? 
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1 
bruiſed, and mixed with Milk, will anſwer the ſame 
a end. | | 
n Put bruiſed Coriander- ſeed into a deep Earthen- 
pot, and all the Flies will gather to it. — Spread an 
Earthen diſh pretty thick with Treacle or Honey, and 
they will come to it and ſtick: or a mixture of dregs 
of Sugar and Water will draw them to it. 
d I you boil Bay-berries in Oil, and anoint your 
a Cattle with it, they will never be peſtered with Flies. 
le -—Wet the hair of Horſes with the Juice of the leaves 
h of Goutds at Midfummer, and they will not be mo- 
teſted. —Anoint your Cattle, and the Flies will not 
[- come near them, even in the hotteſt weather. 


d The ſcent and ſmoke of a Hen's feathers, burnt in 

a a room will drive away all Flies, Spiders, Scorpions, 

d &c. ſo that they will never return. 5 

8 Is Os are driven away, or deſtroyed, by various | Y | 
A methods : either by hindering the breeding of them, 69, 
k as by the deſtroying Locuſts Eggs; or we prevent In- / . 

a fets coming, by ſhutting all windows cloſe. Fire 

12 and Cold kill or drive them away, as do likewiſe 

* white Hellebore, wild Cucumbers, Colloquintida, 

er Lupins, Vinegar, or decoction of Bays.—Some things 

34 do it by the ſcent; as Corianders, Vitriol-flowers, | 
”e leaves of Alder, and Brimſtone. Rue and Verdi- Re oe 
* greaſe are every way offenſive to them: Pitch, and 1 


lees of Oil, were formerly much uſed for getting rid 
* of them: the firſt defends from the air, and the latter 
n from living creatures.—Almoſt all Inſects may be 
ly driven away by the ſmoke or ſmell of Storax. 
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MM or HS To 3 tele devouring Cloaks; 
and to deſtroy them. 


Air your Cloaths well, and then lay beaten pepper 
among them, and it will prevent their coming. The 
branches of the Bay- tree, or moiſt Hemp, preſerves 
all ſorts of Cloaths either from Moths or Worms. 
Moths ate prevented eating Cloaths by Wormwood 
being laid among "SA you put pieces of Ruſlia | 
leather mto your Cloaths-boxes, neither Moths nor 
any other vermin will come near them. 

Moths commonly begin to appear about Auguſt, 
and that chiefly in the night, and if you leave a Can- 
dle burning all night, chey will fly about it and burn 
themſelves, and i in the morning a number of them will 
be found dead. : 


The manner of 8 a deſtroying EAR. 
. WIGS, WASPS, GNATS, FORE 
and F LIES. 7 


Io deſtroy Lewin, which are very Bümerbus 
_ And hurtful = Fruit, place Hoofs, Horns, Lobſters 
or Crabs-claws, on branches of trees, into which they 
will retire: take them off carefully in the morning, 
and deſtroy. them, either by treading .on. them, on 
ſhaking them into a pail of Water.—lf one of theſe 
 Inſeds get into your ear, cut a. hole in a Melon or 
Apple, lay it to your ear, and lay on that fide, and it 
will come into the fruit. | 

Spring and Sunimer are the proper ſeaſons for de- 
ſtroying Walps and Hornets: before they are in- 
creaſed, deſtroy the old ones, for, otherwiſe, a few will, 
in n time, become a numerous ſwarm. 
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When Gnats, Earwigs, or Waſps, are diſcovered in 
the thatch, or a hollow tree, ſcald them, and ſmoke 
them with any ſtinking combuſtible: anjele. 

In order to preſerve Bees, Fruits, &e, from the at- 
wal of Waſps apd Horaets, put Cyder,. Verjuice; of 
ſour Liquor, into a ſhort-necked phial, and you may 
catch many in it. Likewiſe lay ſweet Apples, the en- 
trails of Beaſts, or other Fleſh, or Treacle, in an 
earthen diſh, mixed with a little Water, or any thing 
they love; and tug you may bill numbers .of chem 
at a tim. \ 2113 ©; 
hruſting pieces of . lighted Bdimfignectagy. into 
| the "Waſp's neſts, and immediately flinging a [pade; 
full of bank over the holes will Neſtroy them. 
& copper Halfpenny, held for a little time to the 
pare wounded, is ifs it remedy: for the Ning al 1 

P. 


to thole that liye near watery-places 5 and they lika- 
wiſe. deſtroy leaves of trees. and vegetables as ſoon ag 
they appear, eſpecially turnips, whole erte af which 
axe ſometimes fpoiled by them.. 
Having firſt ſhut your windows: vety lende 
ſummer, towards evening, ſmoke your rooms winds 
Brimſtone, and burn Straw in them, and thoſe inſeag; 
will fly into the flame, or be ſuffacated with, the 
ſmoke.Burnt Fern likewiſe drives: away Gnats, 1 
h. and other venomous creahires. | 
Gnats and: Flies are cally anracted by Ach. lan ; 
| hung up in à toom: likewiſa Balls a of: new 
| Horf, ſerdung will attract them, ſo, that you Os en 
them * Lanfine them. bus H. 
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If you 1 as 0 the earth, Water, wherein Ki 
als and leaves of Hemp have been ſodden, it will 


E bing, 


N and Flies are W ene troubleſonis : 


| 16 
bring chem out. — The roots both of Graſs and Corn 
are eagerly devoured by Worms, eſpecially when the 
Corn firſt begins to ſhoot. — They may be killed with 
Sea-water f. ſprinkled on the ground, or with Salt and 
Water made into - Brine. —Some affirm that Soot 
ſtrewed on the ground will kill them; while others 
give the preference to Lime and Chalk for that "uy 
ole.” | 
f Green Walnut -huſks, rubbed on a Brick or «Tile: | 
and held at the bottom of a pail of Water, till it is 
become bitter; this Water, being ſprinkled: on the 
| ground, brings the Worms out in a very ſhort 
| . time. . 
ii 3 your garden i is infeſted wille Worm, water poor ; 
p beds with the Brine of ſalt Meat, or with a ſtrong 
| Lixivium, made of Aſhes.— Some people lay Lime or 
q Aſhes about the plant, and neither Worms nor Snails 
will come near it,—Some ſmoke their holes with 
Cow-dung ;' or you may kill them by fprinkling Mo- 
ther of Oil on their holes. The moſt proper time to 
pick them up is in the evening, or after conſiderable! 
rain.— To get them out, take a poker with two 
B prongs, ſtick it in the ground, and ſhake it well; 
* . N and WINE are the beſt times yy” doing” 
_ „„ To preſt ho Apple-tices Wim Wenne a Sea- 
=_ onion. about the roots: If they come naturally, 
Bull's-gall, or Horſe-dung, mingled with Urine, and 
poured to the roots deſtroys them :—But if they are 
hard to deſtroy, dig into the bark with a Braſs-pin, 
or ſuch kind of tool, till the point takes upon the 
Worms, and drives them away; but where there is 4 
place ulcerated, ſtop it with Cow- dung —Anoint the 
root of an Apple- tre- plant with Bulbs- gall, and this 
will keep the Werms both from plant and fruit. . 
t. T TS 1 r 24,25 ce MSL 
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If you <rub' your cheſts of drawers, and other 
wooden furniture, with Linſeed-oil, or with Worm- 
wood, Rue, and- other bitter herbs, it will preſerve. 
them from the Worm: and all wooden houſhold fur- 
niture that is rubbed with the lees of Linſeed- oil, and 
poliſhed, will make much the better appearance. 


Mernop of catching POLE-CATS, 


In the following manner you may conſtruct a dead- 
fall to catch them. Take a ſquare piece of Wood, 
weighing forty or fiſty pounds : bore a hole in the 
middle of the upper ſide, and ſet a crooked hook 
faſt in it: then ſet four forked ſtakes faſt in the ground, 
and lay two ſticks acroſs, on which ticks lay a long 
ſtaff, to hold the dead-fall up to the crook; and under 
this crook put a ſhort ſtick, and faſten a line to it; 
this line muſt reach down to' the bridge below; 
and this bridge you muſt make about five or ſix 
inches broad. On both ſides of this dead - fall, place 
boards or pales, or hedge it with cloſe rods, and make 
it ten or twelve inches high, — Let the entrance be 
no wider than the breadth of the dead- fall. . 
Your Pigeon-houſe ſhould, if poſſible, be ſur- 


rounded with a wet ditch, and that will tend to pre- 


ſerve the Pigeons; for beaſts of prey naturally avoid 
water, | 2 


Hao to take BADGERS. 


| Theſe creatures deſtroy great numbers of yoring 
Pigs, Lambs, and Poultry, every year. Some uſe a 


Steel-trap, or a Spring, ſuch as Foxes are taken in, ta 


Ez | Ochers 


catch them. 
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Others fink a Pit-fall, five feet in Aleph, wa four 

in length, forming it narrow at. the top and bottom; 
hs wider in the middle: they then cover- it with 
fall Ricks and leaves, ſo that the Badger may fall 
in when he comes on it. Foxes arc ſometimes taken 


in this manner. Others, again, purſue a Badger tg 


his hole, and dig him out ; this is done on a moon- 


| _ * 705 


Differecit methods to deftroy FOXES." * 


* commit reaf ravages. among Labs. Poul- 
Geeſe; &c.— 0 deſtroy them, you muſt take a 
9 85 paunch, and faſten it to a long ſtick : then 


ruh your ſhoes well upon the Paunch, that the — 


* 


may Sn ſcent your feet. —Iraw this Paunch, aft 
you, as a ttail, a mile or upwards, till you get near 
ie large tree; then leave the Paunch, and aſcend 


inlo the tree with a gun; and as the night comes on; 


vou may fee ihe bor come after the ſcent of the trail; 
When you may et .—You ſhould draw the. 
trail to the windward of the tree, 1 YOu ean sene 


| nientiy contrive ſo to: do. 


Set a. Steel-trap i in the plain 805 of a 2 geld, 


| & ant from paths and hedges: then open the trap. 
Hate. it on the ground, cut out the exact ſhape 


reof in a turk. and take out juſt ſo much earth ag 


to make room for it to ſtand, and then cover it again 


very neatly with the turf you cut out. —As the joint 


olf the turf will hot Sof exactly, procure ſome Mould 
ol a Mole-hill newly thrown = and ſtick ſome Graſs 


in it, as if it grew there. Scatter ſome Mould of the 
Mok<hill very thin, three different ways, at the diſ- 
tance bf ten or twelve yards from the trap: let this 
Mould be.thrown on ſpots fiſteen or fixteeh inches 
ſquare”; ; and where the trap is placed, kay. three or 


four 


= 


1 29 ] 
four {mall pieces of Cheeſe ; and then with a Sheep s- 
paunch draw a trail a mile or two long to each of. 
theſe three places, and from thence to the trap, that 
the Fox may approach one of theſe places firſt ; for 
then he will advance to the trap more boldly ; and 
thus you will be almoſt always ſure of catching him. 
You muſt take care that your trap be left looſe, that 
he may draw it to ſome hedge or covert, of he will 
bite off his leg, and ſo make his eſcape. 
Near the ſpot where a Fox uſes much to reſort, fix 
à Stick or Pole, much in the ſame manner as for a 
Woodcock... To explain this more exactly: Tie a 
String to Tome Pole get faſt in the ground, and to 
this String, faſten a ſmall ſhort Stick, made thin on the 
upper fide, with a notch at e lower end of it: then 
ſet another Stick faſt in the ground with a nitch un- 
der it: then bend down the Pole, and let the nicks 
or notches join, in the lighteſt. degree: then open 
the noole or String, and place it in the path ar walk 
_ of the Fox. By ſtrewing Fleſt-meart, pieces, of 
Cheeſe, &c, as you pal? along, you may entice the 
Fox to take the ſume road. D 0330 $10 
When you wiſh-to ſhoot one of theſe animals, as 
noint the ſoles of your Shoes with Swine's-fat, a little 
broiled 3. go towards the wood, and, on your return, 
drop here and there a bit of Swine's-liver, roaſted, and * 
dipt in Honey, drawing after you a dead Cat; and 
by theſe means he will be lured, to follow you. | 
The Fox is ſometimes taken with a Hook, made of 
large Wire, 'and- tiring on a ſwivel, like the collar 
of a Greyhound. It is frequently uſed in catching 
Wolves, but much oftener. for * 5 Foxes. It is 


ulually hung ſo high from the ground, that he is 
compelled to leap to catch it, and baited with Fleſh, 
Liver, Cheeſe, &e, and if you run a trail with a 
Ty... VV Suuheep's 


5 


# 


to ae bait with! mw art One cale, 


| his deſtruction is certain. 


Ts i 
Sheep's-paunch, as before directed, he will be: drawn 


| in what MANNER to take and 7 OTTERS.. 


ö Theſe animals are great devourers of F iſh, and wil 
travel 10 or 12 miles in the ſpace of a night, —Their 
chief haunts are under the roots of trees near the 
water. Some take them with Hunting-dogs : Some 
by means of Snares; and others kill them with 
Spears. 
he ſhorteſt way of "aL ing them, i is to lay near 
their haunts, an Fel, flit on the back, with Ratſbane 
ut in the ſlit, and then ſew it up again, —Place the 
Fel from the navel upwards, out of the water, and 
the Otter will eat it ſo far, but ſeldom farther; and 


Is raverioxs for catching FISH. 


The baits you uſe muſt, in the firſt place, ſmell 
well; as Aniſeeds, juice of Panacea and Cummin ; | 


Secondly, taſte well, as Wheaten-bread, and Hog's- 


blood; air thirdly, ſtupify, or intoxicate them, as 
Cactlua Indiæ, Nox Vomica, Aqua-vitz, les of 


Wine, cs, and yellow mom in general, 


© How ta catch E E L. S. 


Mix with, an ounce of 8 an equal quantity 
of Sea-onions, and throw them i into thoſe Places ed 
Eels e reo. 


we "x; _ _ 
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over the gills of the Fiſh, lifting him up when it is fix 


o CRAB- FISH, 


Then way to take Crab fiſh, is to Alc a ſmall Wil- 
low-ſtick; and put a Frog into the cleft, which will 
lure them to your hand: or Frogs cut in pieces, and 
laid in a baſket will have the ſame effect. 


& b I K* E 8 


In ſhine for Pike, take any enki of blown 
Bladders you pleaſe, and tie a Line to the mouth of 
them, longer or ſhorter, according to the depth of the 
water. Bait your hook ſkilfully, and the Pike will 
take it, and afford ſport. The leg of a Gooſe or 
Duck, tied to the Line, will afford the ſame kind of 
diverſion, +33 UP 


1 


; How .to. bring F 1 H together, 


Make a paſte of Barley, boiled in water till it el 
with Liquorice and a little Honey and Mummy ; and- 
when it 1s almoſt dry, throw little pellets where Fiſh 
are, and they will eagerly reſort to the ſpot. —Freſh, 
Horſe- N thrown into the water, has the ſame 


effect. 5 „ 8 
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. How go take a PI E 72 in fine Weather. 


+ 1 
_ 4 0 


\-Provliler a4 Arkin, light Rod, on the little end of 
which you muſt . put a running loop, made of Wire, 


Silk, or Horſe hair, which muſt be drawn with care 


inches from the point of his noſe, * leſs, in propor- 
ton | tion 


99 
tion to his ſize. Not the leaſt noiſe muſt be made; 
and. if the fiſh lies fo that the ngofe cannot be eaſily 
| flipped over him, a flight touch on his tail with the 
| rad, will make him turn to à proper poſition. When 
y dee is properly nooled, ſlip a hand net gently; under 
[| | him, and take him out. | 

| s A little before you fiſh, throw into the Water 3 paſte 
made of Wheat-flour and Wine-lees, mixed with 
| Goat's- blood—or, an hour before yau begin, caſt in 
P a paſte made of Matton-ſuct, and Garlick, mixed 

{Rn with red. . 33 
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| BE "OY A r to take FISH, . 


lf > "RUS 2 paſte of Milk, Hom: Flour, 4 Ma- 
0 | tida, and uſe it as a bait; or, if you would lake the 
fiſh by hand, throw into the water, little pieces: of 
K ſtiff paſte, compounded of Wheat-flour, Milk, Mead, 
1 LY or {ſweet Wine, and Cocculus India. 
S. cock: fifh are taken by baits of green Mots boiled 
. | in oil. : 
1 Unſlacked Lime, beaten Imall, and mixed. with 
„„ Hanworth, and thrown into the water in cal wea- 
Wc -* D ther, will make the fiſh fo drunk, that they may! be 
3 taken by hand. 
8 Thron ſmall bits of the 16 ll ing paſte nts; the 
wuater an hour before you fiſh : Thyme, Savory; and 
1585 Alder. leaves, in equal quantities, mixed with lees of 
Wine, and Mutton or. Beef: ſuei beaten in 2 mortar :- 
8 — Or this mixture—Wheat-flour, old Cheeſe, Cum- 
min ſced and Cocculus India, mixed; n Brandy, 8 
mal bee n e the a nm #97 Cow 
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| Various methods to take FISH ty hand, 
Caſt into the water a paſte made of Hone Chaſe 


Coecubis Indie, and crambs of Bread.—Or pound 


Ciriquefoil and Nettles with the j Juice of Houſe- leck, 
and ſtir the mixture in your hand in the water, and 
the Fiſh will come to it. 

Mix Wheat or Batley-flour with Suet and Gar- 
lick, and make it into a paſte with Wine; which 
compoſt, being thrown inte che water, the Fim Way 


be eaſily taken. 


Beat Birth- wort very ſmall, mix it ; with 1 unflacked 
Lime; and throw it into the water; on which the 
Fiſh will eagerly devour it, and turn on their backs 
throhgh intoxication, - 

Put oil of Camomile to the bak; or N Juice of 
ee wort on the hand, and Fg Fiſh will come 10 
beitukenn 21 | 

Throw the bile mixture, in W pills, into 4 
place where you know there are Fiſh Oriental Ber- 
ries, a quarter of an ounce; Wheat- meal three ounces; 
Cheeſe one ounce; Aqua-vi itz and Cummin-leed, the 
We hou of an ounce 6 of each. 2 vil fire: 


els hou hey BIR D- LIME. 
About 1 cut a quantity of Holly, of | 


which; having peeled as much as you. chuſe toc ule, 


put it into a veſſel, which,. having filled with Water, 
boil it about twelve hours, by which time the white 


and grey Bark will have ariſen from the green, 
which latter muſt be laid in a cellar, covered with 


Hemlock, or other green rank weeds, for about à 
gn by bann time 2 will come ta a conſiſtence: 
| then 
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chen pound i it till it is a perſect paſte; and none of 


the bark can be ſeen; after which i it muſt be waſhed 


in à running ſtream till it is quite clean; after 


which, put it into an earthen veſſel to ferment, ſcum 


it for ſeveral days, and when nothing farther ariſes to 


be taken off, place it in another earthen veſſel, and 


keep it for uſe. When you intend ta uſe it, pour 
ſome of it into a pipkin, and mix it, by the heat of 


/ fire; with Gooke-greaſe, or oil of Walnuts, ſtirring 1 it 


| 5 as much 


continually till it is cold. To prevent your Bird- 
lime taking i Gigs by froſt, add to it a fourth part 
is you uſe of 0 


Diego, for the uk of BI RD-LIME. 
| em wn not by thy "Ws nid the Lime 
round the top of them; draw them aſunder, and 


bring them together again, continually rubbing them 


againſt each other, till the Lo is equally og 


] _ f ii a 


In liming of Wings; le A number together, We 


| * te Lime when very hot and thin, cloſing them 


together till they all partake equally of it. 

Straws mult be alſo limed when the preparation 1s 
hot, taking a number at a time, and moving them 
before the fire till all of them are covered, and then 
pat dn up in leather caſes for ule, 


» 
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To make Water-Bird-lime, to 1 $N1 I PE 8. 
„ © >» 'FIELD-FARES, l. 
N Waſh 2 nds of long Wm in Wane, il 
It becames very pliable; ther preſs the Water clean 


from it, and dry it by the fire; then mix with it a lit- 


— 


5 4 3 * two 3 of Vinegar, as 


#8: 5 | | much 


{: 35-7 | 
much Capon 5-greaſe, without, ſalt, as will make it 
run, and. putting it in an earthen-pot, boil it over a 
flow, fire, continually- ſtirring it.— Thus prepared, 
your Straws or Twigs. muſt be covered with it in 
the uſual manner, (when it is cool) and it will retain 
its e in the water. 


E mal SMALL- BIRDS. with 1 e 
twigs, in hedges and buſhes. 


Chube the 3 branch or bough WY a tree 
{particularly the Willow or Birch) the twigs of which 
are ſtrait, thick, long, and free from kndts or prickles ; . 
and having cleared it from excreſcencies, cover it e- 
qually with the beſt Bird-lime, mixed with Gooſe- 
greaſe, four inches from the bottom, leaving untouch- 
ed that part of the wood from which the branches 
riſe, —Be careful in the diſtribution of the Lime; for, 
as too thick a covering will make the Birds ſhy, too 
little will not hold them when they lodge.—The 
Branch thus prepared, muſt be placed according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, viz. In ſpring, in quickſet of 
dead hedges near the ends of towns, back yards, old 
houſes; &c. In ſummer and harveſt, in flax and 
hemp-lands, fruit or white thorn-trees, quickſet- 
hedges near corn-fields;.groves or buſhes. In win- 
ter, near cornſtacks, houſes, hovels and barns. 

Having placed the Lime-buſh properly, take your 
ſtation ſo as not to be ſeen, and whiſtle the notes of 
the different Birds, which may be acquired by frequent 
copying them as you walk in the fields But if you 
cannot learn theſe notes, (particularly thoſe they call 
each other by) you muſt purchale a, Bird-call,* of 
which having Narr the uſe, the Birds will come on 
the ſound of it; but when you obſerve them on your 

Lime-tw ig, do not go to them till they are property 
: ARM ER encangled.z 


28 | 
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CS: 
entangled ; nor need you quit your "Nation ſor brery. 
fingle bird, fince the fluttering of one may entice _ 
others —This method of catching Birds ſhould- be : 
+a from ſur-riſing till ten in the morning, or 

m one o'clock till ſun-ſetting.” 
It has been the practice of boys in ſome counties 
to lime a number of Twigs, and putting them on 
hemp - cocks in a field, to beat the borders of that 
field and thoſe adjacent to it, to drive the birds to 
their lure, by which means great numbers have been 
taken, eſpecially Linnets and Green-birgs, which are 
fond of ſeeding on Hemp- ſeed. * 
Some perſons have taken ſmall birds by niaking, bs: 
ſtale of living Bats, placed ſo as to be ſeen by he 
. Birds, which no ſooner obſerve them than they haſten 
d le ſpot, and place themſelves on the Lime-twigs : 
but an Owl is allowed to be a better decoy than Bats, 
and is likewiſe preferable, becauſe Birds in general 
are apt to purſue and perſecute the Owl. Skins of 
tte above Birds, ſtuffed, ſupply the place of the living 
Birds; and artificial Owls, made of Wood, and pro- 
perly * mn been en to anhwer the end. 


8 
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7 I & E 0 N S.—To prevent their quitting the 
+ Piczon-HovsE. 


. bis receipt is deemed a eres) | 


„ 


| Boil together! the head and feet of a d Goat, 
al the fleſh parts from the bone; and then boil the 
fleſh again in the ſame water, ul it is all diſſolved, 
and when cold and thick, mix it up with Potter s- 
earth, and making it into ſmall cakes, dry it iu an 
oyen, or by the Sun, but ſo as not to burn it. Lay 
theſe cakes in the Pigeon · houſe, and the taſte of Grd 
vill ſo Pleaſe the ce, that they will not willingly 
leave 
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leave it. Another method is, to candy Salt and 


leave it in the Pigeon-houſe :—a third is, to place 


there a Goat's-head' boiled in Water, with Hemp, 
Urine, Cummin, and Salt: : —and a fourth way is, 
to fry Millet in Honey and Water, which produces 
a food ſo agreeable to Pigeons, that they will not only 
remain at home, but intice others to keep. them com- 


a 


los to tak BIRDS. and FOWLS, 


For Meds —Fake Wheat Barley, or other Grit 


75 that they are fond of, and boil 'with Grpiment, 


which being ſtrewed in places where the Birds fre- 


quent, they will eat till they are-intoxicated, and may 
be eaſily taken: Or, pound the Root of white Hel- 


lebore ſmall, mix it with ſuch ſeed as the. Birds likes 


and it will have the ſame effet.——For Fowls = 


Take any ſeeds they like, ſoak them well in. bees or 


5 


mother of Wine; and, leaving i it for then to 
they will be ſo intoxicated, Wa! + they TAY eaſil 
taken by the Dane, 


- 


1 R DS. Ts keep dem bon bon. 1 


o 4 ” 


Smear. the branches of your trees with hs Juice 
of Garlick; or hang a bundle of that root on a* 
branch of che tree, and the Diyds will og this 


feu... I | - 2 
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To catch WILDGEESE, or DUCKS. 


© 


Boil white Hillobowe: in MD lee of Wine, Ny 
ſoak in it ſome ſeed or grain, which- muſt be ſtrewe 
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on a place frequented by the Birds you intend to take. 
Then tie a tame Gooſe or Duck near the ſpot, but 
not quite near enough to eat the Grain, and the others 
coming to eat it, wall be ſoon arlested. and ally 
e, N | 


To teach BIRDS to whiſtle tunes. 


Cock Bullfinches, Robins, Goldfinches or Linnets, 
being kept in dark places, it will be proper to play to 
them, very oſten, ſuch tunes as it is intended they 
ſhould leam: and in about fix months, or at that 
time of the year when young Birds begin to ſing, they 
will have acquired the art; and their notes wall be 
ſweeter chan that of a Flagelet, 


10 N reach BI R D 8 to e 


Patrons, Magpies, Jays. and Startings ſhould be 
loca in dark cages, and kept very ſhort of food, ſe 
that they may be often hungry: Then, either by can- 
dle: light, or in the night without a candle, ſuch words 
and ſentences as it is intended they ſhould learn, muſt 
be often repeated to them, and they will make N 
* in a ſhort time. 


mT ; ' 


*- Direfions concerning RAVENS, CROWS, 


. JACKDAWS, and MAGPIES. 


To ſcare from your ground the three former kinds 
of Birds, dig a hole two feet wide and a foot in depth, 
and flick round the borders thereof the long feathers 
of a Crow, or any other black feathers, ad a num 
ber at. the bottom, which will deter them from the 

place. 
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place. The number of theſe holes muſt be propor- 
tioned'to the ſize of the ground. Among fruit-trees, 
lines ſhould be tied from tree to tree, and black Fea- 
thers, tied at moderate diſtances, will fright them; 
and dead Crows, hung in trees, likewiſe * this 
end.—Ravens, Crows, and Magpies, being great de- 
vourers of Corn, both in ſeed- time and harveſt, a 
good Gun ſhould be ene. loaded to Ba chem 
down. 


10 prevent P I G E 0 N $ deſtroying Corn. 


Fix Henk over PR o your land: with 
Feathers tied in them; and frequently fire at them 
with powder, AnQ) they will quit the ſpot thus 
guarded. 


Method of 3 PIGEONS, ROOKS, 
| J AC K DAWS, Ke. 

A ſheet of thick Wenn Paper mlt bs cut into 
eight equal parts, and made up in the ſhape of Su- 
gar-loaves, the inſide being covered thick with Bird- 
lime three or four days Before they are uſed. Then 
put Corn in each paper, and place it under the lumps 
of earth, early in the morning, aid when the Birds 
come to feed. the limed Paper will immediately ſtick 


round their heads, on which they will fly directly 


perpendicular, but being ſoon fatigued, will fal: down, 


and may be eaſily taken. — In the time of plowing, 
they are catched by putting large Worms and Mags 


gots in the lined: _ _altead of Com. 


* 
1 


— 
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YL, tot inte ue WATER. OW. 


Firſt elk, aud ten ſteep, in clear Water, for fall 
11 hours, the Roots, Leaves, and Seeds of the herb 
Billenge; then boil them in the ſame Water, titt it is 
Almoſt all evaporated; and after it is cold, throw it 
in the places where the fowls frequent, who, eating 
eagerly of it, will be made fo drunk as to be readily 
taken; but no time muſt be loſt in catching them, for 
they will ſoon. recover. Boiling powder of Brim- 
| None in the above, 1s | lowetimes praflied with Tug: | 
Eels, Mot 10 e ä 5 
4 


| Direftion foe BAT-FOWLING. 


Having fixed on a dark night for your . 
provide yourſelves with a Wicker with a long han- 
dle, ſo that it may be held on high, placing therein 
large Candles, or pieces af Links, to yield a conſider- 


able light. This being carried on one ſide the places 


where the Birds rooſt, let two or three of the party 
carry long boughs, white one on the oppoſite ſide beats 
the hedges, &c. till the Birds fly out, which immedi- 
ately flying towards the light, may be eafily ſtruck 
down. I be middle of Winter is beſt for this ſport, 
and on a ſtill evening. If you are among ſhrubs, 


the wood muſt be beaten. on each ſicle; and ſome 


perſons: uſe.Nets on the ends of hens ; by which. m 
org are Fang takens 10 


1. 


0. 4 1 T K 8 . 


"WM the 1 where your ane are kept, fix 


2% 1 Gins, ben four inches broad, which muſt be 


bo ited 


1 


baited with Chicken. Mice, or raw Meat; and thus 
theſe ra venous ſowls are eaſily taken Some perſons 
Arctch Lines or Nets over the place where the fowls 
are; but nothing drives them away ** a well. charged 
gun. 


T0 deſtroy KITES, RAVENS, or C ROWS. 


Steep the ile of Pigs, Fowls, or Rabbits, fa 
the lees of Wine, into which you have infuſed a 
quantity of Nox Vomica, and throw the bait with 
the Fowls come in the evening, or early in the morn- 
ing. This will intoxicate them fo, that a perſon 
waiting near the ſpot, may eaſily take them, 


To recover * above BIRDS; ſo as 
wto tame them. 


When they are catched, during the fit of intoxi- 
cation, pour a little Sallad- oil . their throats, and 
rub the head with ſtrong White-wine-vinegar ; and 
the cure will be i effected. 


Fo. 4 


To uld BULEFING 13 and 
other BIRDS, 


- As Plumb-trees and Currant-trees ſuffer much from 
Bullfinches, it is proper ta cover ſome of the twigs 
with Lime, in order to take them. The twigs of the 
Gooſberry-tree ſhould be alfa limed, to catch the 
Goldfuch Chaftinch, Greenfinch, Titmouſe, &c, or 
otherwiſe they will deſtroy the buds. —Sparrows may 
be catched by placing Lime-twigs among the Com, 
of mus they are great devourers. 


G- et Method 
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10 Method of catching M O Ry R-H E NS. 
4 | ”"HERNS, OSPREYS, COR- 
| „ 1 8, Kc. 


1 | | Fix a piece of a Roach, Gudgeon, Eel, or a Az 
. | or a-whole Minnow, on a hook at the end of a Hair- 
1 line, or Wire, placed about fix inches under Water, 
if | near a ſhallow bank, where theſe Birds wade, and 
| faſtened to a ſtake fixed in the ground ; and it will 
| be ſoon ſwallowed. 


S E A- P IE 8. CROW S. &c,—To take them. 


Take two Ofier-flicks, * them well, and lay 
. them on Ruſhes, Graſs, &c. by the ſide of a River, 
having firſt fixed a Thread to them, at the end of 
which a Minnow is tied by the tail. The Birds, ſee- 
ing the Minnow, will ſeize it, when, the Lime-twigs 
ſticking to their wings, they will be unable to fly, and 

'* eonſequently —_ with eaſe, = 


Methods of nine P ARTRIDGE S with 
— Tunnel- net. 


Place your Net at a proper diftance "IM the Co- 
| vey, and then drive them gently towards it, by mak- 
ing a ſerpentine ſweep about it with your Stalking- 
horſe. If the Birds appear to be frightened, you muſt 
exher ſtand ſtill, or retire, till you ſee they will not 
fly; and when they appear quiet, proceed as before. 
If one of them ſtrays from his company, take a circle 
to drive him in; and the wings of your Net muſt 
approach to the form of a half circle.— Theſe Birds 


apy" be 0 taken with Lime-rods ſtuck 1 in the ground, | 
or 


Ls ] 


or 18 ri e placed in ſtubble- fields, from Au- 
guſt till Chriſtmas.—Pheaſants axe alſo catched in 
the ſame 'manner.—Another way of catching Par- 
tridges, is, to make a paſte of Wheat-flour and ſweet 
Wine, mixed with Cocculus Intiz, powdered, which 
being laid, in ſmall. bits, in places where they frequent, 


they will be ſoon intoxicated with it, and may Be 


eaſily taken by hand. 


WATER-FOWL. — To take a wala Snares 
| : and ring: 


Having diſcovered the alual Eeding: nl where 
the Birds frequent, and the water-tracks they uſe, 
when you find theſe tracks, or furrows, unite in one 
narrow ſtream, and ſeparate, having the greateſt depth 


in the middle, you may be ſure of game, and there ' 


place your ſnares, (hereafter deſcribed) firſt ſtopping 


up their other walks with Flags, Buſhes, or other. 


things, to make ſuch a fence that the Birds will not 
paſs over. 

Provide yourſelf. with a young plant of the Hazle, 
Holly or Yew, long. pliable, and taper to the end; 
fix a ſwivel-loop on the point, and having cut it 
ſharp at the large end, fix it where you propoſe to 
catch your game: then make a horſe-hair Line, of 
length and ſtrength proportioned to the Birds you in- 
tend to try for: a Line of eight or ten hairs, and a 
foot in length, is proper for Woodcocks, Plovers, and. 


Snipes; but che Heron or Bittern, will require one 


of above double the length, and about a hundred 


hairs. Vour principal plant or ſweeper, muſt alſo be 


proportioned to the ſtrength and ſize of, the game, 
let your Line be little more than half the length of 


n Plant, and faſtened to the top of it with a run- 


G 2 TS ning 
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ning nooſe : then bend the Plant loop-wile, t to a ſize 
proportioned to the game; (which is called a bridge, 
and ſerves the end the bridge does in a Mouſe-trap) : 
within an inch and a half of the bent, and near the 
loop, fix a. little twitcher, broad and thin, ſuch as is in 
a Mouſe- trap; then place the loop of Hazel acroſs the 
trigger, and hang the bow- end of it at a hook or peg. 
driven into the ground on one fide the track, and un- 
der the bent of the firſt- mentioned bow-ſtick put the 
ſtalk, or other end of it; cutting a nitch near the 
other end of it. Then fix the large end of the Hazle- 
plant into the ground (but not inclining to the fide 
of the bank where the track is) and bring the ſmall 
end; ſtrongly bowed, till the trigger (by putting one 
end of it under the bent of the firſt-mentioned. Stick, 
and the other in the ſtalk of one end of the bridge) 
be faſtened, and keep the Plant bent down ftrong. 

You muſt then place upon the bridge, but fo as 
not to be ſeen, a loop, or horſe-hair of proper width; 
which, when your Game treads on the middle of 
the bridge, will flip away, and by the quick riſing of 
55 Haale- plant, the Birds will be catched by. the 

et. 

If you make uſe of Nets, place them always where 
you have about a foot of Water; fo that the fitteſt 
places for ſport, are flats, ſands, overflown mea- 
dows and marſhes. The Nets are the ſame as thoſe 
uſed for catching Plovers, and are ſet in the ſame 
way. 18 55 
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SEA- GULLS, HERONS, WILD- DUCKS, 
and GEESE, How to take them. | | 


Having driven à Stake of two or three feet in 
length into the ground, cloſe to the Water, provide a 
large hook, at the end of a horſe-hair Line, and bait 
it with a Frog, ſmall Fiſh, &. You may have 
one or more Lines, which laying in the River, 
the Birds will ſwallow the bait, and are eaſily 
catched. Another method of taking them is, by 
making Snares of horſe-hair, in which, their feet are 
entangled, - 


LI C E 1 B 1 R D S.— To deſtroy * | 


Anoint your Birds frequently with Linſeed- oil, and 
the cure will be ſoon perfected, | 


BE E 8.10 to manage them, to ine 
the Stocks, xc. 


Stocks of Bees are otocured. either by rende 
catching wild ſwarms, or taking them by art.— In 
purchaſing of Bees, remember to chooſe thoſe that 
are ſmall, lively, ſhining and ſmooth ; and be parti- 
cularly careful that the Maſter- bee is lively, ſhining; 
and of a long make : for the thriving of your ſwarns 
will depend much upon him. Take care, alſo, that 
the ſwarm is numerous and complete; which may be 
known by the number about the door of the Hive, 
and by mſpecting it: but if theſe appearances fail, 
blow into it, and you may form ſome judgment of 
the ſtock, by the noiſe they will make in reply.— 


1 are oſten incommoded by the change of air, when 
1 
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they are removed any conſiderable diſtance; and to 
repair the injury, you ſhould ſcatter ſweet derbe about 
their Hives, which ſhould be placed in agreeable gar- 
dens. The beſt method of removing them is, to put 
a Hive at each end of a long flick, covered with 
ſheets, let a man carry them on his ſhoulder, and take 
oreat care not to ſhake them, leſt the Combs ſhould 
be broken : this ſhould alſo be done in the night, 
while they reſt, and the month of April is the moſt 
proper ſeaſon : but obſerve not to remove them to a 
place leſs pleaſant than that they are taken from ; 
for, in this caſe, they will ſoon fly away. 
When'they are conveyed to the place where they 
are to remain, (if it be in the day-time) they muſt 
not be opened or fixed till evening; that, having 
reſted well during the night, they may renew their 
uſual occupations in the morning. Then watch 
them carefully for two or three days, obſerving if they 
leave the Hive; for if they ſhould, it is moſt likely 
that they are inclined to go away, 
The. wild Bees (as they are called) breed in foreſts, 
fields, wilderneſſes, ruins of caſtles or churches, or 
in the clefts of trees, particularly the Oak, To diſ- 


cover and take ſuch Bees, attend to the following di- 


rections. Having obſerved any Water where the 

Bees come to dririk, place by the ſide of it a ſmall 
Box, with Honey or Sugar in it, and with a ſmall 
hole in its ſide, into which the Bees will enter to ſip; 
and when a number are in, let them out one at a time, 
purſuing them ſeparately, by which they may be 
trackd to their home. To judge of the diſtance they 
live at, put ſugared Water, which they will come to 
tafte, and, as they. ſip, ſprinkle. them with ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhing Colour, and you will learn, by the ſame 
Bees coming often, if their abode is near the ſpot ; 
or if great numbers come ſoon, you may be ſure they 
- ws dwell 
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duell nigh, for they give immediate notice to each 
other. 

When you have diſcovered where they are; if in 
a tree, and not eaſily to be come at, they mult be 
ſmoaked out, and then ſettled by ringing ſome braſs 
veſſel : then ſweeten your Hive with Herbs, and ſhake 
them into it: but as they ſettle on a bough, it is often 
proper to cut down the bough, and cover it with a 
ſheet, cloſe to which you muſt place your Hive, and 
the Bees will go into it. Sometimes they cannot be 
ſmoaked from the tree, in which caſe it muſt be ſawed 
to get them out, or ſome other method uſed, as expe 
rience will direct; 

In Spring and Winter place the front of your 


Hives to the riſing Sun; and manage, both in Winter 


and Summer, that the heat may be as well propor- 
tioned as poſſible ; being careful, alſo, that the herbs, 

&c. which grow near them, are wholeſome, and the 
air is good. 

The Herbs, Plants, &c. which Bees are fond of, are 
Saffron, Bean-flower, Muſtard, Roſes, wild Marjoram, 
wild Thyme, ſweet Marjoram, Balm, Mellilot, Myrhh, 
Lavender, Smallage, Thyme, Caſſia, Sage, Roſemary, 
Savory, Violets, &c. and thoſe which are diſagreeable 
to them, are bitter Herbs, and Flowers in general; — 
Laurel, Spurge, wild Cucumbers, Gone Eims, Lew 
trees, and Worm wood. 

Valleys near the Water, agree with Bees better than 
the hills ; and the beſt Herbs for the produce of Ho- 


ney, are Thyme, wild Thyme, and Roſemary.—Si- 


tuate your Hives ſo that the Bees may not be moleſted 
by Swallows, Redbreaſts, Woodpeckers, Sparrows, 
Storks, Toads, Moths, Hornets, Lizards, SerÞnts, 
Butterflies, or Spiders: the Hives ſhould be plactd a 
yard above each age 3 in. three ranks, "__ 
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The Bees retire to reſt in Winter, to live on the 
fruits of their induſtry ; but if you have nearly ſtrip- 
ped them of their Honey, you muſt feed them, either 
with Cutrants, Raiſins, Figs, Honey, or Sugar and 
Water boiled, in which you muſt dip ſmall Sticks, 
and drop them cautiouſly into the Hive. When the 
Sun enters Aries, they begin to work, firſt making 
their Combs, then breeding, and then filling the 
Hives with Honey. 
Should too great a brood of young croud the Hive, 
i may be known by the great noiſe they make, and 
by = Bees hanging in cluſters at its mouth: — In 
which caſe get new Hives, and watch, from eight 
o'clock till noon, for the young ones coming. out, 
leaſt they fly quite away; and if they do not come 
out readily, force them with Galbanum, when they 
will divide into two ſwarms, as they will have two 
Kings, and may be ſeparately hived.— When a ſtock 
decays, deſtroy the Maſter-Bee of one Hive, and unite 
two ſtocks under one King. If two ſwarms ſhould 
fight, ſprinkle the Hives with Honey boiled in Water, 
throw Duſt on them, or the juice of ſweet Herbs, and 
| the battle will ſoon be ended. 
> : When the Bees play round the mouth of the Hive, 
when you hear an extraordinary humming noiſe within 
it; or when the Drones are driven out by the Bees, 
vou may conclude that the Combs are filled with 
Honey; but by no means take the Honey till they 
kes full leaſt the Bees ſhould upite to quit the 
When you on that the Maſter-bee leads his 
company out too- frequently, clip his wings, and he 
will be ſure to keep them at home.—Some people 
Think, that rubbing the mouth of the Hive with 
argc oram and the blades of Ouions, or with wy 4 
un 
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dung, will keep the Bees from ſtraying. In ſome 
countries there are three Honey-harveſts in a year; 
the end of May—the end of July—and the begin- 


ning of September ;—but it is beſt to take the 


Combs only twice a year: In May, and in 
Auguſt. 5 
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EMILY EECEIPTS 


FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
— 0110 1-8: 8, 
AND CURE or 


COMMON DISORDERS. 


CEE CEE 
To make White DIAC HYLON PLAISTER. 


0 IL a pound and a half of Lithrage, pow- 

dered very fine, in a quart of Water, and a 

| quart of ſweet Oil, till the whole be ſo mixed as to 

form a proper conſiſtence for a plaiſter; if the Water 

be found inſufficient, add a little more, that the medi- 
ET cine may a quite white, | 


To make YELLOW BASILICON. 
OT” 
Let the Gllowing ds be well mixed over a 


ow fire; — Burgundy-pitch, Bees-wax,. and yellow 
Reſin, 


1 31 1 


Reſin, a quarter of a pound of each: three quarters 


of an ounce of Venice Turpentine, and a quarter of 


a pint of ſweet Oil. 
'To mike FRIAR's BALSAM. 


Put into a pint of rectified ſpirits of Wine; half an 
ounce of balſam of Tolu, a quarter of an ounce of 
Succotrine Aloes, one ounce of ſtrained Storax, and 
one ounce and a half of Gum Benjamin. Let it 
Nand till the Gums are diſſolved, and the whole well 
digeſted, and then ſtrain off the tincture. 


fs make TINCTURE of RHUBARK. 


Steep the following ingredients, for three weeks or 
a month, in a pint of Brandy, or mountain Wine, 
and then {train off the liquor for uſe ; viz, A quarter 
of an ounce of leſſer Cardamum-ſceds ' bruiſed, a 
drachm of Saffron, and one ounce of Turkey Rhu⸗ 
barb, cut in thin flices. A large ſpoonful. or two 
may be taken for a doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


To make DAFFY's ELIXIR. 


One ounce of Carraway-leeds, three ounces of : 


Senna, two drachms of the beſt Rhubarb. in powder, 
and four ounces of ſtoned Refins ; ſteep them in a 
quart of Brandy for about a mouth, then ſtrain © 
the liquor, which muſt be kept in a bottle NO 
very cloſe, to ule when . 
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To make OINTMENT of M AR $1." 
MALLOMWS. „ 8 1 


1 Linſeeds and ie hn "ane 
each, of Marſhmallow-roots, half a pound; bruiſe 
the above, and boil them over a gentle fire half an 
Hour, in a quart of Water; then put in: two quarts 
of ſweet Oil, and boil the whale till the Water is e- 
vaporated; next ſtrain off the Oil, and add to the 
other articles two ounces of common Turpentine, 
half a pound of yellow Refin, and a pound of Bees= 
wax ; melting the whole together, and continuall 
ſtirring it till the Omtment j is cold, and e it is fy 
for uſe, : or 


— 


* i 


'To 3 LAVENDER PROPS. 


1 pint and a half of Lavender-water, half a pint 

of Hungary-water, a drachm and a half of red San- - 
: dlers powdered, a quarter of an ounce of. Nutmegs, 
and the ſame of Cinnamon: let the above ſtand for 

a month; in a glaſs bottle 1 cloſe, and then 

ſtrain oy the ke liquor, 


* * 


To make LAVENDER WATER, 
A pound and a Half of freſh Lav ER 
-put into a gallon of proof MAallee-puns, and PI 


F; five pints 9 off. 

SP To * HUNGARY WATER. 

b i 20 N pound and a half of freſh Roſemary-tops, put 

| | if | Into a gallon of proof Melaſles-ſpirits, and a five 

| 1 \ | ak ied olly SZ: : ” 
3 „ 
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ds, 5 * 
J make HARTSHORN DRINK, 


FI 


- 


3 xt 


Teo ounces of burnt Hartſhorn, and two drachmg 

of gum Arabic, muſt be boiled in three pints of Wa- 
ter, till it is cen to a quart, and then the quo 
ſtrained off. | $a — 


| 


To make a doſe of COOLING PHYSIC. 


Put half an 'ounce of —_ _ an ounce of 
Glauber's Salts, into a little hot Water, which, when 
ies diſſolved, is ſuthcient to be taken at once, 


"oy * 175 


t 1 


. + . 1 on OU G H.—To cure it. 


e Pur ounces; Syrup of Balſam and 

Oil of ſweet Almonds, two ounces of each; ſpirits of 

al Volatile, 30 drops: the above muſt be ſhaken 

welk together, and two large ſpoonfuls taken during 

the fit of coughing, ' Bleeding will be highly proper 
1 the diſorder does not 255 to the above remedy. 


DEAFNESS'—To remove it. 


Take an ounce of Oil of Almonds, and an ounce 3 


of liquid Opodeldock, and mix them perfeclly; then 


having firſt ſyringed the Ears well with warm Milk and | 


Oil, drop into each Ear a few drops of the above mix- 
ture every night at going to bed, and ſtop the 
cloſe Win Wool OT Cotton, Rea: 2 2 


fu. 4. Cots; an, in gre 3 


EAR. 


"a » 
— — — 5 
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| E A R-A CH. 1 cure it. 


Jo cure this painful diſorder, nothing 3 is preſerable 
to the ſmoke of Tobacco blown 1 into the Ear. 


: GREEN-WOUNDS—To cure ther. 


Having firſt fomented them well, dreſs them daily 
i . Bafilican, ſpread on fine Lint. 


I T C H.—To cure it 


Take two ounces of our of Brimſtone, two ounces 
of Sulphur. Vivum, one ounce, of powdered Cloves, 
and mix them all well with half a pound of Hog's- 
lard, with which anoint the affected parts every night 
for about three weeks, or till the ditorder diſappears, 
during all which time, the patient muſt never change 
his linen, and it is requiſite that he ſhould. live very 
moderately, and take three doſes of bes afterwards. 


'HEART-BURN—To cure 3 . 
| A tea- cup full of Camomoile-tea, or a finial quan- 
- tity of Chalk ſcraped into a glaſs of 875 are 
deemed effoctual remedies. . 


| Violent HEA D-A CH 2 cure ag 
- Bleed on the temples with . and take fre- 


. ty about 40 drops of Tincture of Caſtor in a 


glaſs of Water. If this fails, take, for. eight or ten 
days, on going to bed, a ſcruple of Pil: Rufi. 
„ GR 8. — 


1 
e-. 4 8 


| 4 2 . e eee .. 


4 "or; „ 
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G RIP E S.—To cure them, 


A wine-glaſs of Daffy's Elixir is ſometimes effec- 
tual; but if this fails, dry before the fire half a drachm 
of powdered Rhubarb, and add to it a little powder 
of Ginger, which being mixed together, ſerves for a 
ſingle doſe, 


JAU NDICE—To cure it. 


Twice or thrice in a day take three or four Pills, 
of moderate ſize, compounded as follows; viz. Six- 
teen drops of Oil of Anniſeed, with half an ounce of 
Venice Soap. If the patient be coſtive, let him take 
in the morning, twice a week, half a drachm of Rhu- 
E | | | 
PILE S.—To cure them. 0 

Make a mixture of half an ounce of flour of Brim- 
ſtone, and an ounce and a half of lenitive Electuary, 
and take of it the ſize of a Nutmeg night and morn- 
ing; and apply a little of the following ointment out- 
wardly, viz. - Two ounces of white Diachylon, and 


two ounces of ſweet Oil, mixed up with half an ounce + 


of Vinegar. Sometimes relief is found by applying 
Leeches on or near the Piles. 7 18 


22 


R HE U MAT S M.—To cure it. 


; | ' { * * 
Sometimes bleeding is ſerviceable in this complaint; 
but the moſt approved remedy, is to take, on going 
tw reſt, a drachm of powder of gum Guaicum in a 
| POT ——ͥ ! 
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| draught of warm Ale, and be covered up with more 
bed- cloaths than you have been accuſtomed to. 


G Q U T.—To cure 1. 


When you retire to reſt at night, take a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of volatile tincture of Guaiacum, regularly, in a 
glaſs of Water ; drink plentifully of Sack-whey, and 
be covered up very warm. Walking, riding, and 
other exerciſe, is neceſſary, i in che intervals of the fits, 
to prevent a return. . 


ilk A B BIT S. —To cure the Rot ! in them. 


As this malady 1s accalibnbc by their eating 
Greens while the dew. is. on them; or, indeed, 
eating too much of any green meat; it may be cured 
by siv ing gan N of Hay, or other 1 food. 


R ABBIT 8. Io cure Madneſs i in them. 


This diſorder is diſcovered by men rolling on 

their backs, or kicking and leaping in their hutches: it 
zs occaſioned by foulneſs of the blood, owing to the 
rankneſs of their ſood, and may be cured by their 
* OY of T Ss | 


op. PIP in POULTRY—To eure it, 


This diſorder is 8 by . foul Meat, - 
| vy drinking dirty Water, or the want of Water, It 
; ; is 


+ 
known by a thin white ſcale on the tip of the tongue, 
which prevents the Fowl from eating; and it is cured _ 30 
by taking off the ſcale with your nail, and rubbing | vey 
Salt upon the tongue. [ | 


To cans FOWLS of the R UP. 


This complaint is a ſwelling on the rump, which 
diſorders the Fowl prodigiouſly ; and is obſervable | 

by the feathers on the affected part ſtanding out of += 
their natural poſition. Palling out the feathers, open- 
ing the fore, forcing out the core, and waſhing the 


part with Dane, or with Salt arid Watet, will ou tlie Ii 
_ N 


POULTRY.—To cure them of the FLUX. 


Eating too great a quantity of moiſt food is the 
cauſe of this diforder : which may be cured by 
giving your Fowls Bran and Peafe ſcalded together. 


STOPPAGE in FOWLS.—To cure it. 
I This coſtiveneſs affects the Poultry to ſuch a 4 | 285 q | 


gree, that they are unable to walk, Its cure is ef- 
tected by anointing the vents, and then feeding them 
with Corn, or ſmall bus of Bread, foaked 1 in Urine, 


x 


'POULTRY—To cure LICE in them. 


When Fowls have no opportunity of ſhaking | i 

| themſelves among ſand, aſhes, &c, or have been uſed {1 

to foul feeding, they are ſubjeQ to be much annoyed iy 

with Lice ; ; which may 1 * by 6 | 
em 
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them with warm Water, in which 1s infulell a quan- 
"tity of Pepper beaten _ fine. 


P O UL * R 1.— 10 cure their ſore Eyes. 


An approved: remedy for this diforder, is, to chew 
leaves of Ground-ivy in your mouth, ſqueeze out the 
Juice, and-ſpit i it into the GY part. 


To bieten HE NS eating their Eggs. 


, a you find a Hen addicted to thi habit, 

place in the neſt an artificial Egg made of Chalk, 
which. ſhe will frequently peck at; but finding that 
ſhe cannot get what ſhe wanted, ſhe will decline 
the * 


170 cure POULTRY that are "A 


with venomous INSECTS. 


The method i is, to anoint them with Rue and But- 
| | ter. They may be known to be afflicted with this 
diſorder, by their ſwelling, and looking very heavy. 


'THE 


THE 


GENTLEMAN FARRIER; 


OR 


x 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE 


PURCHASE, MANAGEMENT, & CURE 


OF 


N the 1 of a Horſe. you ſhould truſt. 


. chiefly to your own Judgment; for the gentry 


who make a livelihood by dealing in theſe noble and- 


uſeful animals, are very little to be relied on.—Any 


thing above 14 hands high, and under 15 anda half, 


is eſteemed a good ſize ſor a road Horſe, 


When the motions of a Horſe pleaſe you, and you have 


an inclination to buy him, take him out ſome miles in 


uneven ground, obſerving if he proceeds freely without 


whip or ſpur, and if his paces are good. If he lifts 
his fore-feet pretty high; ſteps longer or ſhorter, as 
may be neceſſary; goes wide behind, and near before, 
and proceeds freely when you give him the rein, he is 


very likely to prove a good ſervant, 
| I 2 | The 


1 

The age of a Horſe is judged of by his teeth; put k in 
this there are deceptions; as the dealers ſometimes burn 
them with an Engraving-tool, to make the marks in 
old teeth appear like thoſe in young ones. —Be care- 
ful in obſerving a Horſe's eyes. The directions of an 
approved writer on this ſubject, are,-to- © obſerve them 
in the light, and if in the firſt triat the pupil ditates 
largely, and contracts again as the Horſe is expoſed 
to a more clear Sun, you may conclude his eyes are 
„good; ſmall eyes are a bad ſign; the colour often is 
* the cauſe of a good or bad eye: the Hazel eye is 
* beſt, becauſe the Horſe that has ſuch an eye is gene- 
* rally of a good colour; whereas the Wall-eye is 
* common to the ball'd Horſe, a colour not coveted, 
* as they often have white, ſoft hoofs, and are frequently. 
* of a waſhy or lax conſtitution, which is never to be 
« choſe for the road A general. maxim with me, is, 
* if I ſee a Horſe empty himſelf often on the road, I 
„ infer he is no Horſe for a long journey, unleſs it is 
intended to make a ſkeleton of him.” —Obferve, in 
the purchaſe of a Horſe, that his knees are not broken; 
for if he is apt to fall, uo merit can compeniate for 
| that vice. the 

It is not aways eaſily diſtovered when a Horſe's 
wind is broken; for, if he be but lightly touched, a 
moderate gallop will occaſion his heaving, and make 
him cough: but the certain way to try him, is, to fecd 
him plentifully with good Hay, and give him no'Wa- 
ter for 24 Hours: then let him drink as much as he 


- Pleaſe, and place him in a poſition with his head lower- 


moſt ; and if he is difordered, it will evidently * 


ow oo . 

The following are FR” ſigns of a good Sadd le- 
_—— neck riſing in a ſemicircular form; the 
peta ftanding even, and boldly forward; thin 


80 and a flat . A Horſe that cuts or goes 
6. 2 | amiſs” 
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amiſs in thin ſhoes, will do ſo in all others; though 
this may be partly remedied by the care of the Smith. 
To know a foundered or hot-footed Horſe, ſurve 
him in the ſtable, and if he frequently changes his 
fore-feet, to eaſe them, you may conclude that he 1s 


diſordered. If a Horſe is a good trotter down hill, it 


may be depended on that he is ſo on all other ground. 

A ſound tough hoof, that will endure travelling on 
hard roads without heating, is a valuable property in 
a: Horſe, and will, in a great degree, ſupply the want 
of good ſhoulders; but if the hoofs are tender, and 
the ſhoulders 2 it is moſt 8 that he will 
frequently fall. 

When on a journey, look ola at your Horle s back, 
taking care that the ſaddle does not gall him; but if 
this ſhould happen through neglect, and the back is. 
inflamed, apply Vinegar, warm Urine, or ſalt Water, 
as coolers : though when the {kin is broke in holes, 
from what is termed Warbles, T incture of Myrrh, 
Aloes, and Spirits of Wine, in equal quantities, mixed. 
with a little Oil of Turpentine, is eſteemed proper to 
bathe it with occaſionally. —A careful traveller will 
ſometimes walk in favour of his Horſe. - The Scrip-. 
ture ſays, * A mercifal man is merciful to his beaſt.” 

If your Horſe has a navel-gall, or is ſo. much in- 
jured as to oblige you to cut out the ſt-ſaſts; the fol- 
lowing is likely to effect a cure :—* Reſin and com- 
„mon Turpentine, of each four ounces; Honey two: 
« ounces ; Sheep's-ſ{uet three ounces : melt the Reſin 


« and Turpentine firſt, -then add. the Honey and; 


« Cheep's-ſuct ; and laſtly, ſtir in by degrees (and till 
« the whole is almoſt cold) half an ounce. we powdered, 
« French Verdigreaſe ; and keep it for uſe: but if if, 
«. 3s too ſtiff for Winter, vou. may add ſome Hog's- 
„ lard or freſh Butter to it. —It is proper. rather ta. 


« diflolve W chan 28 8 them, by V = 
. - Jalt 


reſpect to watering your Horſe, In hot weather, when 
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{alt Water, or other cold repellent applications, or by 
boiled Turnips applied as a pultice. 


MEDICINE proper to anoint Burns or Scalds. 


Take ten or twelve ounces of Oil of Olives; Gum- 
elemy four ounces; Burgundy-pitch, Reſin, and Bees- 
wax, eight ounces of each, and make an ointment of 
the whole: — Or, while the ſkin remains on, very 
ſtrong Rum or Brandy, or 1 15 of Wine may be 
* ä 


A ſecond OINTMENT. 


"I -wax and freſh Butter, of each half a pound: 
twelve ounces of Oil of Olives: five ounces of Lapis 
Calaminaris, powdered very fine and well ſiſted: four 
ounces of Ointment of Elder. Let the hardeſt ſub- 
ſtances be melted firſt : and in the laſt place ſtir in the 
powder till the whole is of ſuch a conſiſtence, that it 


cannot fink through and ſettle. 


Good food, careful dreſſing, proper bleeding, a 
roomy ſtall, and ſufficient exerciſe, are great preventives 
of the {ſwelling of a Horſe's limbs.—Soft warm Water 
applied as often as you bait, is likewiſe good to prevent. 
their ſwelling, or reduce them when ſwelled. 


 AMfI-fized Hunter will demand about the ſame feed- | 
ing as a galloping Horſe; that is, about a quart of Beans, 


Half a Wincheſter buſhel of Oats, mixed with three 


handſuls of Wheat, and divided into three equal feeds : 
but for a travelling Horſe with a good appetite, the 
quantity is fix quarts of clean Oats, and half a pint of 
ſplit Beans, mixed with a handful of Wheat. 


In travelling, it is requiſite to take great-care with 


he 
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he perſpires a great deal, you ſhould let him drink 
frequently, but not a great quantity at once : Within 
two miles of the place you mean to ſtop at for the 
night, it will be proper to let him drink more freely, 
and trot him afterwards, that the liquor may be warmed 
within him, while the beaſt will grow cooler.— If you 
have not had an opportunity of giving him water on 
the road, do not permit the oſtlers to lead him to Wa- 
ter, or waſh him, (as is very common) but after he has 
ſtood half an hour in the ſtable, give him a proper 
quantity of Water made luke-warm. 

If the legs of your Horſe are ſwelled, and continue 
to be ſo, notwithſtanding the advantages of a wide 


Mall, clean dreſſing, good food, &c. it will be pro- 


per to give him the following purge :—Of common 
Aloes one ounce; of Species Hierz Picræ three 
drachms; of Diagridium one drachm ; of Diapente 
half an ounce; of Oil of Aniſeed one bun drops; 
and as much Traalle as will make i it into a ſtiff ball, 

to be rolled in flour of Brimſtone or Liquorice- powder. 

and given to the Horſe in the uſual way : work off 
the purge with warm Water and Oatmeal, as ſoon as 
it begins to take effect. 

It will not be prudent to purge a lean Horſe oſten; 
but when abſolutely neceſſary, uſe the following.— 
One ounce and a half of Succotrine Aloes; - IAxtract 
ol Caſſia, one ounce ;—Sena in powder, three drachms; 
Nutmegs, Cloves, Cinnamon, and Galengal- root po- 
dered, each two drachms; mix, and with as much 
ſyrup of Roſes ſolutive as is neceſſary, beat the whole 


into a Riff maſs to be formed into two balls, which 


mult be given the Horſe in a morning, and waſhed 
down with warm 'Wine or Ale; but he muſt be kept 
from his meat half a day, at leaſt, before he takes this 
purge, and if it does not operate you muſt not give 
him another. 


+ 


Thar 


- * 
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The neglect of thoſe who wk after Horſes, is the . 
eee cauſe of the Greaſe, by ſuffering the ſcratches 


to increaſe to too great a degree.—The ſcratches in 
Horſes bear ſome reſemblance to kibed heels in = 


and Children; and are occaſioned, principally by filth. 
and careleſsneſs.-—The belt method of cure 18, firſt to 
waſh the heels of the beaſt with warm Water, then to 
anoint the affected part with the following ointment, 

and turn him into your paſture- grounds. 


Take of Flanders Oil, of Bays 123 Quicxkfilver, each, 


half an ounce; of White Ointment two ounces : melt | 


the white Omtment a little, then ſtir in the Oil'of Bays, 
and then the Quickſilver, keeping the whole in mo- 
tion, o that the Quickſilver will not fink to the. bot- 


tom, 
In moſt diſeaſes 8 to Horſes, where there i is nok 


Y much of a Fever; the following Cordial Ball, is deemt 


good either to cure, or prevent the increaſe of, the il. 5 


neſs; and it muſt be given in the quantity of an ounce, 
in a morning before the Horſe is watered or exerciſed. 


Take of Carraway -leed and Aniſeed finely powdered, 


each one ounce ; Flour of Brimſtone, two, aunces; 
Turmerick in fine powder, an ounce ; greater Carda- 
mum: ſeed, half an ounce; Saffron two drachms; Spa * 
niſh-juice, diſſolved in Hyſſop-water, two ounces.; 
Sugar- candy, four ounces; Oil of Aniſeed. Balf an 
ounce, Liquorice-powder, one ounce and a half; Wheat- 


flour, enough to make the whole into a Riff paſte: 


Keep it tied up in a bladder for uſe, having firſt well 
pounded the whole in a morfar. 

Before you purchaſe a Horſe, be careful to examine 
Ki feet ; for it often happens either that they are gra- 
velled on the road, or pricked by an ignorant Smith 
driving a nail to the quick, or too near a vein „When 
this i is the caſe, the Gravel or Sand of the roads, works 


up the hole made * the nail, till the Horle i is lamed. 
3; When 


—— 
. 
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When the hoof of the Horſe is greatly injured by 
Gravel, it becomes neceſſary for the Farrier to pare or 
ſcrape away great part of it, ſo that ſuch hook i is ſel- 
1 afterwards perfectly even. 
I be lameneſs of Horſes, occaſioned by the Gm 
© ts frequently ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome other cauſe; 
as a ſtrain in the back- ſinew, ſhoulder, &c. and ſome- 
times the Shoulder-flip is miftakenfor the Gravel. In 
theſe caſes the method is to try the hoof by ſqueezing 
it with a pair of pincers; and if the Horſe draws 
away his foot, as being pained by the impreſſion; you 
may reaſonably . that he 1s gravelled. 
In the next 3 pay attention to the nail-holes, 
obſerving whether they are near the quick or other- 


wiſe; which will be different according to the forma- 


4 


of the Horſe's hoof, as there are many high hoofs 
have the quick, or end of the ſmall blood-veſlels, 
more diſtant from the edge of the hoof, than in other 
flat hoofs. The driving a nail, therefore, into a pro- 
per part of the horſe's hoof requires the utmoſt {kill 
and judgment of an able Farrier: | 
The feet of ſome Horſes are ſo remarkably tenet; 
at it is not without difhculty they can bear the im- 
« Ge ffion of the pincers, even when there is not any 
| Gravel lodged near the quick of the foot: in which 
caſe the Farrier is to make leis preſſure than he would 
otherwiſe do. | | 
The practitioners in Farriery ſay, chat When any 
estraneous matter happens to he lodged in any part 
«of the Animal Machine, it ſhould be diſlodged and 
taken away as ſoon as poſſible.” Agreeable to this 
rule, if gravelly matter gets up the nail-hole to the quick, 
remove it as ſoon as poſſible, and with as little loſs of 
the hoof as can be contrived; for it is very wrong, in 
caſes of Gravel, to pare and cut away the hoof, as is 
— done by ignorant” * to. Farriery.—If 
K too 
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too much of the hoof be cut away, the deficiency will 
be a long time before it is ſupplied, and, of courſe, 
more Gravel will be admitted, to fill up the former 
hole: ſo that the hoof ſhould be pared off to the ſpot 
where there appears no farther blackneſs, or bad co- 
lour; and the following Balſam afterwards applied to 
the wound. 

Take half an ounce of Balſam of Pern ; Storax, 
three: drachms ; half an ounce of Gum Benjamin ; ſix 
drachms of Choice Myrrh ; three drachms of Succo- 
trine Aloes; powder them all groſsly, and having put 
them into a Gooſberry-bottle with a wide mouth, pour 
upon them one pint of rectified ſpirits of Wine, and 
having corked it ſlightly, ſet the bottle in ſand, in an 
iron pot, over a moderate fire, and keep the ſpirits warm 
for twenty-four hours, frequently ſhaking the Tincture, 
that the Gums may be diſlplved :—after this keep it 
ſtopped cloſe, and decant it off, as it may be wanted 
for uſe. This Balſam is ſaid to perform amazing cures 
on pricks or. other wounds newly received; and is 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of Vervain's Balſam.— 


Captain Burdon directs that this ſhould be applied 


till . part affected is well: The common direction 
is, to warm it, and dip a parcel of Low or Lint in it; 
and thus to faſten it on the part that is cleared of the 
Gravel, Thorns, &c. and to renew it as it grows dry. 
The following is recommended as a pultice for a 
Hoof heated by Gravel. Mallow and Marſh-mallow- 
leaves, of each four handfuls ; of Pellitory of the Wall, 
two handfuls ; four ounces of white Lilly-root, boiled 
by itſelf, and beater! to a pulp ; one ounce of bruiſed 
Linſeed, boiled in a pint of Water, till it comes to a 
jelly: keep the jelly of Linſeed and the white Lilly- 
root by themſelves ; and when the other Herbs are 
well boiled, ſqueezed from the water, and beaten well, 


mix them all up warm 1 together, {tir in about ten 
ounces 


31 
ounces of freſh Hog's-lard, and put it by till 


wanted. 

The above ought to be applied. when very warm, 
round the foot, after the wound has been dieſſed with 
the above-mentioned Balſam; and the application 
ſhould be renewed as often as the foot may grow dry. 

For a gravelled Horſe, after having pared away ſand, 
dirt. and blackneſs, dreſs the affected place with the 
following ointment :—-Freſh Butter, a quarter of a 
pound ; Refin and Burgundy-pitch, an ounce each ; 
half an ounce of French Verdigreaſe, finely powdered; 
Bees-wax, an ounce and a half; Turpentine, two 
ounces.—Let the Butter be clarified, and after melt- 


ing the hardeſt ſubſtances firft, put in the reſt, but the 


powdered verdigreaſe laſt : then ſlir the whole till it 
is almoſt cold, and the Ointment will be apt to be leſs 
ſharp at the top than at the bottom. | 

Owners of Horſes ſhould be careful not to permit 
the Farriers to pare the hoof too freely, as great da- 
mage may ariſe by their ſo doing ; and there is even 
a Law to puniſh Blackſmiths who ſhoe a Horſe into 
the quick. 

Horſes are liable to a diſorder called © A clap in 


the back finew,” which is occaſioned thus; When 


% Horſe over-reaches in his walk or trot, he is apt 


to ſtrain the back-finew ; or by getting his foot into 


* a hale in the road. When he does this, and has a 
heavy weight upon him, he often catches himſelf ſo 
* haſtily upon ſtumbling, that he ſtrains the back- 
. © finew or tendon behind his fore-leg.” 

The ill conſequence ariſing from the above-men- 
tioned accident, is cured by applying the follow- 
ing medicine: Bole Armoniac, four ounces, and the 
whites of ten Eggs, to which add as much ſtrong 
Wine Vinegar as will make che whole into a ſtiff pul- 
tice; then waſh and bathe the leg well with warm 

„ Water, 


r - 
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Water, and wipe it dry with a tender hand; after | 


which ſpread the pultice on a-thin leather, and apply 
it all along the finew and part affected. 
If you ride a valuable Horſe a journey, and he 


ſhould get a ſhoulder-ſlip, or a ſtrain in his back-ſfinew, 
do not force him on the road, but leave him in the 


care 'of an honeſt Farmer, to be cured as in the di- 
rections above-mentioned. 

Captain Burdon, in his account of the Moulder-lip. | 
and back-finew, ſays—* If in the back-ſinew, he will 
liſt his toe off the ground and ſtep ſhort, though 


<. downright lame; but if in his ſhoulder, he will drag 


* his toe as he walks. The following 18 n 


2s a proper 


Dreſſing for a Shoulder: ſlip. 

Turo ounces of Oil of Turpentine ; Oil of Swal- | 

1 and Petroleum. half an ounce of each; mix them 

well: Let it be well rubbed in, and the Horſe ſtirted 

a little aſter it is applied, to prevent his being reſtlels 
from its warmth. 

Wind-galls are moſt „diy cured by turning the 


beaſl out to graſs, or by the following medicine.— 


Lees of ſtrong Wine, or Wine Vinegar, half a pint ; 


adgto it che pound of common Bole-Armoniac, and put 


to themethe Whites of fix Eggs; beat all together, till it 
becomes a thick pultice, and apply it freſh as often 
as it becomes dry. Reſt is one great matter towards 


the cure of ſtrains: Colds are often cured by n 


in the thigh-vein. 
For wounds on the eye, uſe the following compo- 
ſition :—Grey Lapis Calaminaris, powdered fine, half 
an ounce; Lapis-Tutiæ, two drachms; white Vitriol, 
calcined or burnt, one drachm and a half; French 


Verdigreaſe, a ſcruple: make all theſe into a fine pow- 
der, and having mixed them well with an ounce of 
feln Butter, lay the * by till wanted. 


War- 
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Warbles are cured by the following medicine. -* oi 
Spirit of Wine and Oil of Turpentine, of each half | i 
an ounce ; TinQure of Myrrh and Aloes, of each two <2” 
drachms : Let theſe be well mixed, and bathe the af- 
feed places morning and evening, and, if the remed 
be applied in time, it will prevent the warbles be- 
coming Sit-faſts, as they are uſually called. 
When by catching cold, bad food, or other cauſes, 
a Horſe purges on his Journey, the following drink 
is recommended as effectual to warm the bowels.— | 
' Boil an ounce of Venice Treacle in a quart of ſtale of 
Beer till a third is conſumed ; then add half an ounce. 1 
of the true Armenian-bole in powder; and adding 41 
two ounces of common Treacle, to make it more pa- | 41 
latable, give it the Horſe in one doſe, which ſhould be $1 
repeated as often. as may appear neceſſary; but if the | It 
diſorder ſhould not yield to this medicine, add to it 
half a gill of ſtrong Cinnamon Water, and a hundred | 
drops of Liquid Laudanum ; but in caſe you give this 1 
addition, the Horle ſhould elt ſome time from his 


journey. 
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H E ſituation of gardens ſhould be open to the 

South, or South-Eaſt, having the North de- 
fended by high trees, and by the dwelling-houſ 
Trees of large ſize break the fierce wind, which, in 
Spring or Winter, would be highly prrmucious to the 
more delicate flowers or plants. 
The quality of your ground ſhould be an object of 
prime conſideration, as it is leſs expenſive to raiſe a 
good crop on rich ground, than to get even a mode- 
Tate crop on a ground that is naturally bad. Vou 


ſhouldconſider whether the ſoul be moiſt, light, dry, or 


fiong'; a 


„ 

ſtrong; what trees, &c. are proper to plant on each; 
and how to intermix ſoils with each other, ſo as to 
produce the prime kind of fruit. Trees growing on 
moiſt ground will bear large fruit, but not fo pleaſant 
to the taſte as if they ſtood in a dry land: the dif- 
ference of which may be experienced as the ſeaſons 
are more or leſs wet. | 

Lands that are fit for orchards, are ſuch as have 
produced plentiful crops of Wheat, Barley, Rye, Beans, 
or Peaſe. —Grounds that are extremely wet and cold, 
or immoderately hot * dry, are an improper 
for orchards. 
When you plant trees in moiſt ground, be careful 
to heighten it, and not dig your holes too deep: ob- 
ſerve likewiſe, before you plant your trees, that you 
cut thoſe roots that ſhoot downwards, particularly the 
pin: roots; otherwiſe you muſt put buſhes underneath 
_them, that the Water may go off, ſo that the root ſtrike 
not too _ into the cold ground. 


A method to inſure a plentiful Crop of FRUIT 
| m an ORCHARD. 


If your Kablianron be near hearty ground, 
provide yourſelf, in the Summer-time, with four 
or five hundred dry Turfs; if not, get a pro- 
per quantity of Fern, Hay, or Straw, moderately 
damp, and when the wind blows from the Eaft or 
North-Eaſt, (which are the blighting quarters) lay ei- 
ther Your Muck or Turf in different places, ſet it on 
fire, and the wind will carry the ſmoke over all your 
_ orchard,, This practice being continued till the wind 
changes to the Welt, will kill Caterpillars, Flies, and 
ſuch other vermin as are brought by the blighting 
winds - Wall- fruit may like wiſe be preſerved from 


early froſts by the ſame method. —A flrict obſeryance 
* of 
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of theſe rules will afford plenty in a time of 
ſcarcity. | 

It is obſerved, in Blith's Huſbandry, that boggy 
lands, being firſt drained deep, and planted with Will 
low, Sallow, and ſuch kind of trees, have been, in a 
few years, made worth J. 3 an acre, though origi- 
| nally not worth more than two ſhillings.—lt is likes, 
wile ſaid, that, at fifty years growth, a hundred Aſhen 
trees have been ſold for C. 300, within the life-time 
of the firſt planter :-—Alfo, that Plumbs, Cherries, and 
other fruit- trees, being covered with rough cloth, and 
often made wet during the hot weather, the fruit will 
be ſo far kept back, as to be fit for gathering when 
there is none to be had in other gardens. 1 
Diſappointments from miſtakes in planting, ariſe 
from three cauſes:—Firſt, uſing the inferior, inſtead of 
the beſt ſorts of plants : Secondly, miſmanagement 
and ill culture after planting ; and thirdly, bad ſea- 
ſons, e wh 

As preventives againſt theſe inconveniences, it will 
be proper, in the firſt place, to chuſe an honeſt 
- gardener, one who has ſkill to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ference of fruit-trees, and to know the ſeveral ſorts 
which are. frequently called by the ſame name; adopt- 
ing the ſort to the nature of your ſoil and expoſure.— 
The gardener ſhould underſtand the temper of the 
-foil, and be acquainted with the aſpect, height, and 
extent of the wall, in order to ſupply the plantation 
with ſuch trees as are proper for it. 1 

With regard to the ſecond article, viz. © Miſma- 
e nagement, and ill culture after planting,” be care- 
ſul not to plant againſt old walls, where other trees, 
have died the preceding year; for, in ſuch places, you 
will ſeldom have any ſucceſs: Or, if your wall be 
new, yet, if the + your tree is planted in be im- 


proper, your fruit will not come to a good fize, nor 


9 


F 
will it be perfect in taſte. To prevent this, let your 
earth be deep and wide, and your: trees planted and 
headed in proper time; the borders kept clean from 
weeds, and the trees properly watered during the hat 


weather: prime them well, and pick and look after 
them carefully if you expect a crop.— Plant neiiher 


Peafe, Beans, nor Flowers near the roots of your tices, 


leaſt they ſhould fuck away the nouriſhment, and 


injure them, as would infallibly be the caſe. 
With reſpect to the ſeaſons, it muſt be expected that a 


variation in theſe will occaſion a difference in your fruit, 


fometimes producing it ſmall, ſometimes watry, &c. 
notwithſtanding all your care in planting and grafting 


it; fo that you would ſcarcely conceive that the ſame 
tree ſhould produce ſuch various fruit in different 
ſeaſons ; what then muſt thofe expect, who plant their 


trees, fuch as Peaches, Apricets, Pears, &c. without 
regard to the aſpect of their wall ?—Regard ſhould be 
had not to plant dwarf-trees againſt a wall, for they 
ate not apt to gro to perſection · in this fituation. 
The knowledge of the nature of che various ſoils 


and expoſures, and what are the beſt methods to at- 


temper them to the ſeveral kinds of trees that are to 


be planted in thoſe ſoils, is very requiſite for an 


dener, who ſhould be a man of a middle age, aclive, 
experienced, honeſt, and of more than a moderate ca- 
acity. | | | 


If the ſoil of your gardens be of a ſtrong and cold | 
nature, they ſhould be expoſed to the South: if the 


earth be hot and light, an Eaſtern expoſure is deemed 


. preferable to any other: For fruit that is intended 
for baking, a Northern aſpect is deemed good: but, 


as all expoſùres have their conveniencies and ineon- 
veniencies, the judgment of the gardener muſt be ex- 
erted to adapt the ſeveral trees to their ſoil and ſitua- 
tion.—Pliny adviſes, that, in hot weather, Cray-fiſh 


pre "litres . , . 
2 


_— 


ſhould 


L 1 


ſhould be burnt-under the vines in various parts of 
the garden: but this will hardly be adopted in Eng- 
land, where e are Fur full as pen an as 
Vines. n 


. # 
* * 


[War to prevent HARES, RABBITS, &c, 
> Fit peeling off the BARK of _ 
1 . YOUNG TREES. _ 


2 a quantity of Greaſe, put it over the fire, 
and boil it with Tar, ſtirring in the latter till they are 
well mixed; then take a bruſh, and rub the mixture 
over. the body of your tree, higher than the reach of 
che animals. This ſhould be done in the month of 
November, as it is in the Winter-time only that ani- 
mals are obliged, through hunger, to feed on 192 bark 


of Nn trees. 


Preventive remedy againſt MISTS and F OG 8. 


£ 


At. the four corners of your a or in the mid- 


: dle of it, hang up the feathers of an Eagle: or burn 
heaps, of Shrubs, Weeds, or Chaff; and you will 


find them operate towards the diſperſing Miſts or 
Fogs. 

Pieces of Iron, or Horſe- ſhoes hung on your trees, 
are deemed efficacious againit Thunder, Lightning, 


or Blaſts.— The eſſects of Froſts are prevented by 


ſmoaking Goat's or Cow's-dung, or Chaff, in your 
garden: —Likewiſe a large Smoke made of Cow- dung, 
flying over your garden, is ſaid to be good againſl the 


elde of Ruſt or Veni. 
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The cold weather i in this month will prevent much y 
work being done in the garden: but you may ob- 1 
ſerve the following directions: — Mix Sheep's-dung 
with Earth, and put it to rot together, as a layer for 0 
your flowers; — Trench ſuch ground as you ſhall 1 
have occaſion to dig up in the Spring :—lay Dung l 
of various kinds where it is wanted, particularly un- | 1 
der fine Mould; then mixing and ſcreening them toge- «Hd 
ther. Set Quickſets ; prune and lop Trees; gather . 
Scions, for grafting ; and tranſplant ſuch F ruit-trees — e 
chere may be oetafgn to remove. 3 . | . 


- 
——— >. 


make a hot-bed for the reception of freſh ſeed, accor- 
ding to the following direction: Dig a trench two 
feet deep, in the warmeſt part of your garden, and 
defended from the Eaſt and North-Eaſt winds : put 
in Horſe-dung or litter, and tread it cloſe, over - 
which lay rich Earth, of the depth of fix or ſeven 


inches; ſet this earth be ſifted pretty fine, and ſow 
L 2 Fon 
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your ſced. In theſe kinds of beds you may ſow 3 
ſlain, Muſk-melon, or Cucumber: ſeeds; but they 
muſt be defended from the cold of the nights, by 
Mats or Straw.—You'may now remove the grafts of 


former ſeaſons. —Sow. Beans and Peale, the rows at a 


foot or 14 inches diſtant from each other, —Plant lips 
of Gooſberries and Currants :—drain your garden and 
orchard of wet, occaſioned by rain, .or melted ſnow, 
ſettled at the roots of trees.—T his is likewiſe the ſea- 
ſon for pruning your Vines and other Wall-fruit-trees, 

before the buds ſwell: but in nailing the branches of 
the trees, be very careful that they are not over-ſtrained, 

as that would hinder the circulation of the ſap. 


112} 


MARGE n. 


Cover the roots of ſuch trees as have been bare 


Inde Autumn: plant trees that , remain unſet, and 


dung your orchard ' well. —Sow Parſnips, Carrots, 
Turnips for ſeed, and Parſley- ſeed. Set more Peaſe 
and Beans, as alſo Leeks and 8 — Take the lit 
ter from your Aſparagus- bed, and having ſtirred or ug 
it a little, ſiſt ſome good Earth upon it: or this is a 
proper ſeaſon to make a new bed. — Short - ſtalkedi 
Cabbage-plants ſhould now be ſet on the borders 
of your Carrot or Parſley-grounds, at * diſtance 
of a yard between ſtalk and ſtalk. During al- 
moſt all this month, you may prune grafts of the laſt 
year's growth, cut of the 11 of fuch HKS as are 
Neg; and continue to graft,” 


=_ 


{ 
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Set ſlips of Lavender. Thyme, EEE Arti- 
chokes &c. and nk ® Ercuchrbeans.—Remove, your. 
| tender 


* 


_ N 


N 
tender ſhrubs and ſlip them, after a few gentle ſnow- 
ers. In this month you ſhould likewiſe low Mary- 
golds, Hyſſop. Lettuce, Purſlain, Winter-Savoury, 
Radiſhes, gr e Thyme, W nn. 
tions, c. 


* 


MAY. 


—_— — 


* this nad you ſhould begin to ill as faſt as 
you find your buds are ready, which ſhould be taken 
off the middle of your ſprout. Things raiſed in 
hot-houſes muſt now be brought out, and tranſplanted 
into boxes, in which you have put a mixture of light 
rubbiſh, rotten: Cow- dung, and fine freſh Earth. Hav- 1 
ing ſet your plants therein; water them, and put them mY 
out in the Sun; but firſt make a hole at the bottom 
of err EN wo __ the Water. ron,” | 


J b 3 | 


ok Lettuce, Radiſh, Chervil, and other articles, 
proper for ſallads.—Inoculate Wall-fruit- trees, Pears, 
Apple: trees, &c Cut off ſupertluous branches from 
your vines, and ſtop the joints. Put plenty of rotten 
Fern about the ſtems of trees that are newly planted, 
and water them well. In this month, about the full 
of the Moon, you ſhould gather rea 0 io keep for. 
Winds ruſe. 20 


"4 6 T of Pa 1 
During this month your ney. da trees mu" 

layers ſhould. be frequently watered ,—Peaches and 

Apricots ſhould be pruned, the beſt ſhoots being left 


in a good poſition. ay Myrtles, Jeſſamines, Kc. 
* and 


ER 1] 


and ſlip Stocks, flowers and plants. After Rains, clip 
Box that has grown irregular; and let herbs that are 
paſt their ſeaſon, run to ſeed. — Towards the end of 
the month, ſow Anemony-ſeeds in fine ſifted earth, ei- 
ther in boxes or beds ; and move "4g Bed Off-ſets, 


Anemonies, Ranunculuſes, 2 


AUGUST. 


17 you t this ama it ſhould bei in ths be- 
Sling of it. —Pluck up Suckers from the roots, and 
cut off all ſuperfluous branches, and ſhoots of the ſe- 
cond: year.—Pull up ripe Onions, Garlick, &c.—Ga- 
ther ſuch ſeeds as are ripe, and clip herbs, for Winter 
uſe, before the full of the Moon.—Make Cyder and 
Perry; and gather the ſeeds of Shrubs.—Tranfplant 
Lettuce for Winter uſe.—Sow Carrots, Parſnips, Spi- 

nach, Corn-Sallad, Marygolds, Lettuce, Onions, En- 
dive, $c. Likewiſe Columbines, Scurvy-Graſs, Lark- 
ſpur, Angelica, Holyhocks, Fox-Gloves, and ſuch 
plants as ſtand the Winter, —Sow alſo Cabbage and 
Cauliflowers for Winter plants. 1 


8 E P T E M B E R. 


During moſt part of this moigh, you may conti- 
nue to ſow Spinage, Radiſh, Lettuce, and Winter- 


herbs. — Tranſplant Aſparagus-roots, Artichokes. 


Strarvberries, and a variety of eating and phyſical 
herbs.—About Michaelmas, when the weather com- 
monly-changes, chuſe a fine day to remove your fa- 
vourite plants into the green-houſe. As the cold in- 
| creaſes, ſelect ſuch plants as will not bear the houſe, 
and ſet them, in a Southern aſpect, two or three 


inches below the ſurface of the carth, covering them 
with 


1 
with Hay during the night; but uncovering them 
when warm ſhowers fall, and in fine Sunny days.— 


Such Fruit as is now ripe, mult be . when the 
weather is dry. 


O OB E R. 


e Letwee may be ſown this Wundt nd; if 
taken proper care of, will afford a good ſallad for 

the Winter: but during hard weather, they ſhould be 
covered with Bell-glaſſes. This is the proper ſeaſon 
for ſetting of Fruit- ſtones, which ſhould be placed, 
with the pointed end uppermoſt, three inches deep in 
the ground, and covered with Straw. It is not yet too 
late to fow Welch Onions, on warm borders. 


NOVEMBER. 


This is the time for taking up Potatoes for Winter 
uſe —Now you ſhould plant trees for ſtandards and 
walls, and trench and prepare your ground for Arti- 
| chokes. : Gather, and lay in your cellars, Parſnips, 
Carrots, Turnips, Cabbages, and Cauliflowers, for 


3 


ſecd, to be tranſplanted i in the Spring. 
D E G E M B E R. 


his is the beſt time for ſetting Beans and Peaſe, 
for early Summer crops. You ſhould now, likewiſe, 
prune Vines and Stocks, Wall-fruit- trees, aud ſtan- 

dard trees pr grafting, | 
There is no part of gardening that requires more 
{kill than grafting, which conſiſts in the judicious 
tranſplanting or palpoling a a Tvig, , Scion, Bud or 
Leaf 
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part of the tree into which it is graſtedſ. 


4 
F 


Leaf, from one tree to another, 16: that it groikcs ds 4 


| Directions for GRAFTING in che Cleft.” 12 


Having ſayed or cat off the top of the Stock, very 
ſmooth, take a ſharp knife, and cut two gaſhes in it; 
theri with ſmall wedges, ſharpened according tothe ſize 
of the graft; being thruſt in, raiſe the Bark of the Stock; 


and put in the graft, ſharpened exactly as the wedge ; 


then cloſe it hard with your hand, and bind tight 
round it a mixture of Horſe-dung and Clay. Cher- 
ries, Apples; Plumbs, Pears, and Fruit- trees in general 
may be graſted in this manner. It is common ta 
graft Apple- tee Scions on the Stocks of Crab- 
trees. | | c 
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A RE G E IPT TO MAKE En 
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Take half a pound of green -Copperas, Clean and 
rocky; half a pound of Gum- Arabic, bright and 
clear; two ounces of Roch-Allum; Oue pound and 


à half of freſh blue Galls of Aleppo, , bruiſed pretty 


ſmall; to all which add fix quarts of Rain-Water, 
or if that cannot be got, of River-Water ;—let all 


theſe ſtand together in an earthen or ſtöòne pot, or a 
| None bottle, with a neck as narrow as to exclude the 
duſt.—Shake your veſſel once a day, and ſtir it well | 
alſo, once in twenty-Iour hours, and in about a 


month 


re 


1K 


month your Ink will be Gtfor uſe; and ml becrmtthe 
ors 0, | = | : 0 


To ot a Quart of BLAGK INK. | 


To tio ounte#'of Copperas, four « ounces of Galt, 
and two ounces of Gum, if you add one quart of 
Water, and mix and ſtir it as above directed. your Ink 
will be good. Vour Ink may be made better and 


ſtronger, by uſing Water thus prepared, viz. Oax- 


Saw- duſt, or ſmall chips of Oak, with tha green peel- 
ing of Walnuts, when almoſt ripe, ſoaked in Rain- 
Water for'a fortnight, ſtirred about n and then 
ſtrained off. 
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A R EI I 1 M A k E IT; 


Put a quarter For? a pound of Ground-Brazil-wod | 


into three pints of ſtale Beer: let them ſimmer toge- 
ther about an hour, ſtrain off the liquor through a 
flannel, bottle it up carefully, and put it by for uſe. 
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Diflolve half an ounce of Gum Arabic. or Gum! 87 
AE in half a & of Water; then take a fall, 
M gallipok | 
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gallipot, put into it a pennyworth of Vermillion, and 
pour ſome of the Gum - water to it; ſtir it well, and 
mix it with a hair-pencil, till it is of a proper con- 
ſiſtency; then let it ſettle till the following day, when 
it ſhould be ſtirred with the pencil, and it will be fit 


for uſe. This is deemed a curious red. but it does 


not flow from the pen ſo freely as that made ac- 
cording to the abave receipt. — In like manner yel- 
low, purple, blue and green Ipk may be made. 


Web ttt $ 4c $44 $45 1. 


Receipt » 70 keep Ink from Freezing 
or Moulding, 


Severe Froſts will deſtroy Ink, by robbing it of its 
beauty and blacknels ; and Ink once frozen, will be, 
ever afterwards, unfit for uſe. The beſt preventive | 
remedy is, to. let fall into your ink a few drops of 


2 or other ſpirits, which will keep it from freez- 


unleſs the, Winter be more ſevere than common in 
England. A little Salt put into your Ink, will pre- 
vent its growing mouldy, 


ND K E K e 


ENGLISH COFFEE, 
MADE © WHEAT, 


Roaſt Wheat in the ſame manner that Coffee is 


| roaſted ; and uſe it in the fame way: it will prove 


a 3s 8 and, by uſe, full as agreeable. 
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Certain Rules 70 judge of the . 
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"HEN the — riſes with a very red alpect, 

it is a ſign that rain and wind will ſoon fol- 
low; and this correſponds, in ſome degree, with the 
following ancient rule: UM 


. Red the Sun W 5 K 
Be ure that Rain will fall apace. 


When the Sun riſes in a cloud, and this cloud de- 
creaſes faſt you may conclude that a fair day will fol- 
M 2 low. 


1 34 ] 
low. This agrees with the following obſervation of 
the great naturaliſt, Pliny : * If the clouds are driven 
„away at Sun-riling,-and-retire to the Weſt, it is a 
« ſign of fair weather.” We have an old proverb on 
the weather, which may demand our attention ; viz. 
A red evening and a grey morning ſet the Pilgrim E 
a walking“ : 

Fair weather for ſome days, is denoted by the ap- 
pearance of little round elouds in the evening, like 
dappled grey, eſpecially if the wind blow from the 

orth. 

It is. an obſervation of Lord Bacon's, that, If the 
clouds appear white, and fly to the North-Weſt, we 
have generally ſeveral . of fine weather,” One 
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Be ſure no „ Rain 45 ifurbs the Summer | 
ay Ne, 
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0 . e ut 8 Pliny a that 
If the Sun be ſurrounded with ans Iris, or cir- | 

cle of white clouds, and they equally Y, away, 

he a fign of fair weather. 4 WP 

The following proverb 1 Is s generally verified: 


In the decay of the Moon N 
A cloudy. Morning. bades a 4. ar, aue. 
wh Nac. Nds d 290% ry I. 
Big clouds, which have che 1 Rocks, 
&c, ner 4 kerala heavy: Showers: : This obſer; 


vation, 


rl 


1 TI's 


1 8; * 
vation, which ſeldom fails, is thus * in an ola 


Kalendar: : 


When FINN afpear- lite Rocks. 26 


<p Towers, „ 5 

- The Earth's refreſl 4 9 frequent Show: 
ers. | 

by 145 15 O. 115 6. 400 EY bs y 2 | 


However, the. POE ud is the " of this Baz. 
rometer, not reſting his Credit on the remarks of thoſe 
who have gone before him, has drawn his obſerva- 
tions from nature, and the Experience: of many years: : 
and they are as follows. IR 
When the wind falls, the clouds' — and the 
weather i is hazy, you may rely on it that it will ſoon 
rain, and that a conſidefable quantity will fall: on the 
contrary, when large clouds riſe high in the atmoſ- 
here, decreaſe in Bulk, and break away, there can 
be no doubt but fair and pleaſant weather will en- 
ſue. mm 
Ii" Std e cel When large black Gioudh's ap- 
pear to poxtend a great deaf of rain, they afe frequeitly. 
diſſolved into dews beſofe morfiing, when plenty of 
miſt deſcends, and a fine day follows. ©: ; 
Nothing is a more certain prognoſtic of fine wea- 
ther, than miſts riſing in low grounds, and ſoon” diſ⸗- 
perling”; but When they riſe low and heavily, and re- 
mairi villble e * on the tops of the hills, they 
are ſogu condenſed and deſtend into rain; which, 
however, ſeldom laſts any conſiderable time. 1 
Fair weather may be expected from a miſt” before 
Sut-rifing,” and when the Moon is nearly at full. 
When! miſts ariſe, in the old Moon, there is generally 
_ in the ver; and” when they” IPPEAr . during 
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a new mdon, rain may be looked for in its de- 


cline. 125 

Our ſhepherd ſays that, during nine vears, he has 
obſerved that there is as much Sourh-Velt asꝰ North- 
Eaſt wind: that the former generally brings wind and 


rain, and the latter wind and fair weather: — The con- 


ſequence is, that the number or wet and dry years are 
—_ — . 

When the wind gets about to the North-Eaſt, and 
continues in that quarter three days, and no rain 
falls in that time, it is generally fair for nine or ten 
days, during which the wind remains as before; after 
which the wind comes about to the South, and is 
ſucceeded by rain. 


4 


4 


When the wind changes from South to the North- 


Eaſt, while it rains, and remains ſteady at the North- 
Eaſt for two days without any rain, it uſually ſtays in 
that quarter for two months, and ſometimes 11524 5 
When the wind has been Northerly during two 
months, and then changes to the South, a few fine days 
may be expected. If it continues five or ſix days at 
South, rain will follow; yet if it changes again to the 
North, dry weather will certainly enſue. 5 
When there has been a great quantity of rain with 
the wind at South, and this is ſucceeded by ſix or ſe- 


ven days of fair weather, a very dry time may be ex- 


1 „ | 
en the wind is continually ſhiſting from North 
to South, and back again, once in two or three days, 
ſometimes with and ſometimes without rain, it is a 
ſign of its afterwards fixing at the South or South- 


Weſt for ſeveral weeks. 


* * i 


One or two fair days may be always expected after 


F: the Nörth- wind has cleared the air. 


* 


Thunder and in may be almoſt immediately EX= 
pected, in Summer or Autumn, when the wind having 
; * | - been i 


1 

been Southerly two or three days, the weather is un- 
uſually hot, and the clouds riſe one above another with 
white tops like the battlements of a tower, and appear 
Joined together, and black on the hills. — A ſudden 
ſhower may be expected when you ſee two heavy 
clouds approaching, in oppoſite directions. | 
When clouds are obſerved driving, at Sun: ſet, fram 
' whatever quarter they come, you may expect that a 
tempeſt will enſue; and if clouds are ſeen floating in 
a ſerene ſky, wind may be expected ; and alſo rain, 

if they ariſe from the South. 
Very ſudden and haſty rains are ſeldom laſting : but 

when rain is violent, you may conclude that it will be 
of ſhort duration. When the air grows thick, and the 
Sun, Moon and Stars are but dimly ſeen, it is to be 
ſuppoſed that the rain will laſt at leaſt ſix hours, 

Duſky clouds, that move flowly, are * loaded 
with hail: if the clouds appear yellow, the hail is ſmall; 
if of a blue caſt, it will be large. 

When it begins to rain an hour or two after Sun- 
riſing, it is commonly wet for the reſt of the day; un- 
leſs the rainbow be viſible a little before the rain be- 
gins, in which caſe it is generally of a ſhort continu- 
ance.—When the rain begins an hour or two before 
the riſing of the Sun, it commonly proves fine weather 
before noon, and continues fo during the remainder 
of the day. 

When a rain begins with a ſtrong South wind, 
which continues for two or three hours, the wind 
then falling, and the rain continuing, it is probable 
that this rain will continue for ten or twelve hours, 
unleſs it ſhould be carried off by a ſtrong North wind; 
but theſe kinds of rain are the leaſt frequent of any 
in our climate. 
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THE N the Bane is e Tt the 


ollowing Winter | is commonly as remarka- 


| forg-runners of a dry Autumn. 

When it is warm and moiſt weather in 1 Oftober and 
November, the months of January and February follow- 
. Ing are, for the moſt part, very cold and froſty : On: 
the contrary, when froſt and ſnow come in lober 
and November, then the weather will be moderate i in. 
January. and February. 

When the ſeaſon is wet ; about che tenth. of 
February to the tenth,of March, it generally, happens 
that 4 great deal of rain falls i in the n ER, 
And Summer. 
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bly wet.;, and great rains in the Winter are the uſual 


